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The withdrawal, by the President, of the 
nomination of Judge Fisher as U. 8S. District 
Attorney for Delaware will be regarded with 
satisfaction by all lovers of good government. 
Mr. Fisher may be innocent of every fault as- 
cribed to him, but while a majority of the peo- 
ple suspect him of collusion with the knaves of 
the District Ring his appearance in the charac- 
ter of appointee to an office requiring men of 
absolute integrity is not in good taste. 

An ugly story comes from the officers of the 
Society for the Prevention of Vice, to the effect 
that, though indictments and convictions can 
readily be obtained against dealers in obscene 
books and pictures, it is hard to bring any of 
the greater and more wealthy offenders to jus- 
tice in New York City. Certainly such cases 
deserve precedence over many of those of less 
importance and shorter standing with which the 
court dockets are loaded. Even the murderer 
of a fellow-being cannot inflict such harm upon 
the race as is constantly being worked by those 
who, through the medium of the printing-press, 
unceasingly scatter poison. 


Religious journals which noticed the matter 
at all denounced and ridiculed the narrow rule 
adopted by the General Council of Lutherans 
some time since, that none but Lutheran minis- 
ters should occupy Lutheran pulpits. The 
liberal wing of that church was not behind the 
rest of us in showing up its bigotry. But it 
seems that upon that body known as the Minis- 
terium of New York Lutherans discussion and 
protest have had no effect, for it has just voted 
almost unanimously to confirm the above rule 
and to defend it, moreover, as in full accord 
with the word of God. And this yote was 
taken on July 2d, two days after the air had been 
charged from one end of the land to the other 
with apostrophies to civil and religious liberty, 
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and when we heard that Sectionalism and Sec- 
tarianism were fast dying out. We vainly strive 
to imagine Luther voting ‘‘aye” on the reso- 
lution which his New York namesakes have 
accepted. 


The latest from the seat of the Indian war isa 
report by a friendly Indian of Sitting Bull’s own 
statements about the cause of the conflict. Sit- 
ting Bull sends word to an Indian agent that he 
does not intend to molest anyone south of the 
Black Hills, but will fight the whites in that 
country as long as the question is unsettled, and, 
if not settled, as long as he lives. He says, ‘When 
the rascality about the Black Hills is settled, 
then he will stop his raseality.” In spite of the 
grief and anger excited by the loss of Custer and 
his brave comrades, how many are there among 
us who, if in Sitting Bull’s position, menaced by 
the representatives of a government which has 
steadily abused, cheated and robbed the Indians, 
would not have acted as Sitting Bull has done ? 
And if, in a similar position, any one of us were 
not to follow the example of the Indian, what 
would be our standing among respectable people? 


Another remark of Sitting Bull’s enables East- 
ern people to realize to some degree what is the 
nature of the white men who have sneaked into 
>the Black Hills and caused all the trouble. He 
says he ‘‘finds a great many guns and other 
things about the Hills, where the white men 
have killed each other and left on the prairie.” 
Some such story comes, generally from white 
men, from every new mining district, its plain 
meaning being that lawless men and desperados 
are numerous in all such neighborhoods. Every 
army officer and every observing man on the 
border knows that the Indians can teach this 
class of pioneers no new points of brutality aud 
aggressiveness, yet the government has allowed 
these men to roam among Indians with whom 
even Quakers and missionaries need to be cir- 
cumspect ! 

The prospects of the Servians seem to have 
brightened during the week, though no decisive 
action has taken place. Reports of atrocities 
are freely circulated by the partisans of both 
sides, and there is probably good foundation for 
most of them, the difference in the degree of 
savagery of Servian and Turk being far less than 
it should be between Christian and heathen. 
The fear of a general European war is abating. 
Lord Derby, in reply to a deputation which pre- 
sented a memorial in favor of strict neutrality, 
said that ‘‘ So far as human foresight could dis- 
cern, a general war was most unlikely to result 
from the present conflict. France and Italy, 
for financial and other reasons, do not desire 
war. Germany has no direct interest in the 
question. England will not make war, and 
Austria, though peculiarly placed, will not 
break peace for reasons of self-interest. <A 
powerful party in Russia sympathizes with the 
Slavonians and desires the erection of a Slavonic 
Empire under Russian guidance and influence, 
but that party is not in power. The Czar is a 
sincere lover of peace, and Russia has other rea- 











sons—her finances and the extent of Asian con- 
quests—for not wishing war.” 

The late Augustus Hemmenway, Boston’s 
wealthy merchant, in one of the provisions of 
his will, reads a timely lesson to persons who 
are in the habit of contributing blindly to 
charitable objects. His discrimination is equal 
to his benevolence. Directing his executors to 
distribute one hundred thousand dollars in gold 
among public charitable societies, he cautions 
them to give the money only to those most 
worthy, avoiding all such as make two paupers 
where there was but one before, and those with 
any appearance of sham where the managers 
derive pecuniary profit from the management. 
The testator’s wish, as expressed by himself, is 
‘to aid the worthy, and to assist those who are 
willing to assist themselves, when able, and to 
smooth the last hours of the dying poor.” It is 
simply the true rule of giving which the de- 
ceased would enforce, namely : Find out where 
money will do the most good and then con- 
tribute freely. 

Nearly five thousand commercial failures in 
the first six months of 1876 do not seem to 
point to better times coming, but in reality they 
are promises, if not of more active business, at 
least of greater security in such business as ex- 
ists. Every failure, in this day of shrunken 
values and the inability to collect debts, disposes 
of a certain quantity of fictitious values, and 
exposes a certain number of costly falsehoods 
which have acted, if not spoken. The aggie- 
gate amount of these failures exceeds one hun- 
dred million dollars—a sum whose magnitude, 
appearing in the same manner, would frighten 
the business world in the best of times. 


The uncertainty and very proper curiosity of 
the public concerning the cause of the late Cab- 
inet changes and the displacements in the 
Treasury Department promise to come to an 
end. The President has written ex-Secretary 
Bristow in appreciation of the course of the 
latter in declining to answer certain questions 
put to him by a committee of the House, but 
closes by expressing the hope that he and any 
other Cabinet officers who may be called by the 
committee will freely answer whatever questions 
are put to them on the subject of the Whiskey 
Ring prosecutions. Whether the House inves- 
tigates farther or lets the matter alone, the 
President’s letter cannot fail to remove some 
disquieting impressions produced by the late 
changes at Washington and St. Louis; these 
impressions will have been removed none too 
quickly, either, for the credit of the Govern- 
ment. 


The Hartford Churchman is a strong paper, 
and no doubt influential with Episcopatian 
readers. But we are not sure that it is a good 
dictionary. In last week’s issue it defines the 
term ‘‘churchliness.” ‘‘ Churchliness,” it says, 
‘‘ig that general tone and temper in religious 
matters which comes from believing in the Holy 
Catholic Church as a divinely-instituted thing, 
and which rejects the Congregationalist or In- 
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dependent idea that it is the simple outcome of 
man’s religious aspirations and ideas.” ‘This 
rannot be accepted. The Congregationalist 
‘‘idea” is misinterpreted ; for it does conceive 
every church to be a divinely-instituted thing, 
and consequently the whole body of churches. 
But it dwells with emphasis upon the religious 
life of a church, and holds that those only 
whose members worship God in spirit and in 
truth, and who live as they worship, are truly 
holy and catholic. Churchliness, however good 
a thing it may be, does not necessarily imply 
that whoever is imbued with its temper is also 
possessed of vital religion, There is more dan- 
ger of its fostering churchism, which Webster 
tells us is an ‘‘ undue attachment to the forms 
or principles of some church organization.” 


The new Postmaster-General has made a rul- 
ing whose moral effect will be excellent, what- 
ever its legal aspect may prove to be ; he has 
forbidden the transmittal, by mail, of the adver- 
tisements, ete., of a large number of lotteries 
claiming to be carried on according to law. The 
extent to which this method of gambling is 
practiced can hardly be imagined by any one not 
a country postmaster or not acquainted with the 
ways of the lower classes, and of many people 
capable of better things ; there are times, how- 
ever, when the Western and Southern mails are 
absolutely embarrassed by the quantity of lot- 
tery circulars forced upon them, although the 
smallest handbag would accommodate all the 
prizes which have ever been seen by the deluded 
victims of the swindlers. Forms of vice which, 
like lottery gambling, can be practiced without 
personal assistance, or fear of detection, are the 
quickest to demoralize the public, and the Goy- 
ernment of the United States has no right to 
be knowingly a party to such wickedness. 


along towards reconciliation than any other two 
opposite places in the country. This is as it 
should be. In fact it belongs to these two cities 
to do the first and sincerest handshaking in the 
vase, as they are remembered to have done the 
most in bringing us into the late trouble. The 
nation is happy to note the progress of good 
will between them. Charleston soldiers were at 
the Bunker Hill celebration; Boston soldiers 
went to the Fort Moultrie centennial, and they 
have just been together again at Boston playing 
** Dixie” and ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” and cheering 
over both. Perhaps there is more surface show 
about all this than becomes the serious work in 
hand ; but it is vastly better than keeping up 
the sulks. 











HOW TO BEGIN. 
T is already evident that the attention of the 
country will be turned in great measure dur- 
ing the coming campaign to the question of re- 
form in the civil service. Governor Hayes’s 
letter of acceptance expressed in positive terms 
what the ‘‘ Conventional” platform was some- 
what shy about, and we may be tolerably certain 
that unless Mr. Tilden is elected we shall hear 
a good deal about this kind of reform until it is 
an accomplished fact, or until the effort to ac- 
complish it has broken down under the pressure 
of party machinery. 

It is not every apparently respectable, honest, 
and patriotic man who is ready to agree that 
reform is necessary or practicable on the basis 
proposed by Mr. Hayes. The process of revers- 
ing the pestilent rule *‘ to the victors belong the 
spoils ” is by no means simple. 

Suppose, for instance, that the Republicans 
remain in power. No one will think of denying 
that the spoils of office arqat present in their 
hands. In the event of a farther lease of power 
where shall the reform begin? He would be a 
Republican of uncommon mold who would say 
that all vaeancies must be filled by Democrats 
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until an approximate balance is struck im the 
official register. If, on the other hand, the 
Democrats elect their candidate, does any one 
for a moment believe that a cry of jubilee would 
not go up from the entire party as it started 
almost en masse for Washington to join in the 
scramble for office ? Considering their antece- 
dents, who can blame them, after their sixteen 
weary years of exile? When the Republicans 
came into power in 1860 there was just such an 
unseemly rush ; it was expected and provided 
for, so far as might be, by general removals. 
We may as well assume, for want of evidence to 
the contrary, that the Democratic notion of re- 
form is, primarily, to turn out all Republicans 
who are now in office, and install, say, eighty 
thousand of the ‘‘faithful” in their places. 
Under the circumstances, we repeat, by so doing 
they would act according to precedent and, in a 
sense, according to their notions of right. 

Where, then, shall the desired change be in- 
augurated ? It seems to us that one of the first 
steps must be an order prohibiting Government 
employees from taking an active part in politics. 
Upon their willing activity unquestionably rests 
the power of custom houses and other branches 
of the Government service in local affairs. That 
it should be used for the benefit of the party in 
power is no more than natural. Here, at any 
rate, is a safe and compuaratively easy way of 
gaining a point toward reform. 

There are those who, in spite of the bitter ex- 
perience of the past, pretend to think that every 
man ought at some time to have a chance at 
the ‘* loaves and fishes.” There are those who 
assert the divine inspiration of the spoils the- 
ory, on the ground that a permanent class of 
officers is unrepublican ; but it is impossible 
that any one with a conscience can believe that 
the use of office as a medium for the purchase 
and sale of political services can conduce to the 
stability and good standing of his country’s goy- 
ernment. 

Letting go, then, the question of competitive 
examinations and its apparently insurmountable 


difficulties, let some simple means be adopted of 


keeping office-holders out of the primaries, and 
off from the platforms of political campaigns. 
Such a measure certainly will not weaken the 
hands of those whe wish to purify the service, 
and it may strengthen them. 





KEEP COOL. 
1D? not be always talking about the weather. 
, There are other more profitable topics. 
Do not tell every one you meet, How hot it is. 
They probably know the fact already. Per- 
petual prattle about the heat aggravates instead 
of relieving the difficulty. Do not go about 
with a hung-down head, and a gasping breath, 
and a lugubrious face, and a voice in a whisper. 
Do not forever be thinking of the heat, or about 
yourself. The hottest people are those who 
have nothing to do but to keep cool. 

Have something else to do. Keep employed 
mind and body ; especially the mind. Give it 
something to think about. Regular work—not 
too much of it—is the best refrigerator. Read. 
Daniel Deronda, the last monthly, the story 
in the Christian Union—anything is better than 
idle ennui and a mind occupied with its own 
discomfort. 

Make your work easy. Reduce it. Do not 
expect to accomplish in midsummer the day’s 
task of midwinter. Require less of yourself, 
your children, your servants. If you are a 
preacher omit one service and cut the other 
down to sixty minutes. If you are a school- 
teacher reduce the lesson one-half. If you are 
a housekeeper give your family simple meals, 
that require less preparation and less clearing 
away. If you are an editor—men will read the 
newspapers even in midsummer, and we see no 
help fer you. 








Whatever happens, do not be flurried. Never 
be in a hurry. Give yourself twice as much 
time as you allow with the thermometer at freez- 
ing. Walk leisurely. Work leisurely. If pos- 
sible keep under roof from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
If that is not possible, keep under an umbrella. 

Eat sparingly—little meat, no fat, no pastry, 
no sweetmeats. The best precaution against 
disease is plenty of ripe and fresh fruit and veg- 
etables. Do not belabor or spur your appetite. 
Let nature have her own way. Give your stom- 
ach, as well as your other organs, less to do than 
usual. To most constitutions ice-cream is a 
healthy luxury; but not as a dessert after a 
hearty dinner. 

Eschew ice-water. Use it, if at all, sparingly 
and with caution. But you may drink spring 
or well water ad libitum, provided you do not 
drink when you are exhausted and overheated 
by special exertion—water is then the most 
dangerous of beverages—and provided you drink 
a little et a time ; two or three swallows. If the 
mouth is dry and parched and cottony, rinse it 
out. A little ice eaten is better than much ice- 
water drunk—safer and more satisfying. Acids 
are generally both palatable and healthful— 
lemonade with little or no sugar, lime-juice and 
water, raspberry shrub. 

Let your dress be cool. For that reason home 
or a quiet boarding-house is better than a hotel, 
where fashion dictates and comfort isenslaved. A 
light flannel next the skin is a protector against 
heat. Some of our readers will exclaim ; others 
will smile incredulously. We speak from expe- 
rience. The physicians bear out the declaration. 

The country is better than the city, especially 
for children. Jn vain do the metropolitans pro- 
test. By day the thermometer shows small 
difference, or none at all. But at nightfall, 
every tree, and shrub, and blade of grass be 
comes a refrigerator. They throw off their 
superfluous moisture. The air is laden with it. 
The dry furnace-like heat of the day is relieved. 
There is freshness ; breathing ceases to be a bur- 
den and becomes a delight. . 

Sleep. Retire early. Exercise common sense 
—if you have it. If not, get some one else to 
exercise it for you. In general, avoid sleeping 
inadraft. But a draft is better than the intol- 
erable atmosphere of a close room. Fresh air 
and plenty of it is indispensable to bealth. 

Bathe often. The skin needs it. It is all the 
day throwing off perspiration and filling up the 
pores. Open them with cold water, and keep 
them open. The best bath is in the river or in 
the surf; next is the plunge bath at home; next 
the sponge bath. The mere air bath, with vig- 
orous friction with the hand or the towel, is bet- 
ter than none. It requires a vigorous constitution 
to bear the shower-bath. 

Finally, avoid mental excitements, hasty and 
hot words, heart burnings, evening parties, late 
suppers. Whatever happens, keep cool in mind; 
it will help you to keep cool in body. 

Written before breakfast, with the thermom- 
eter at 90° in the shade. 





THE DISTRICT SCHOOL. 

T was much to the credit of the National 
Educational Association that at its Balti- 
more meeting last week it discussed the country 
school problem at some length. The tendency 
has been of late to magnify the claims of what 
is called the higher education and to withdraw 
attention from the low grades in the rural dis- 
tricts. At the convention, Prof. Olney, of 
Michigan University, introduced the subject in 
a well considered paper in which he represented 
that the country school system, in several of the 
States at least, failed to meet the demands of 
the day by the inadequate course of study it 
offered and the fitful sort of instruction it neces- 
sitated. Every one familiar with the record of 
district schools will recognize the force of this 
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criticism. These schools, we have to admit, 
are not what they ought to be and a reform in 
the system which retains them as they are is 
imperative. The need of it is obvious, Our 
rural population is immense and will continue 
to be so in spite of the great flow of people into 
the cities and larger towns. This population 
will vote, will furnish public officials, legislators 
and judges, and will control our politics. Not 
to provide it with the best educational facilities 
and inducements would evidently be an un- 
pardonable neglect. And yet it is very doubt- 
ful whether we are doing our full duty in this 
respect, especially among the farmer class, 
which is the most difficult to reach. We make 
great boast, and in the main with good rea- 
son, of our unequaled common schools for the 
masses, but we venture to say that a month’s 
tramp among the back hills of our civiliza- 
tion would quickly convince any observer that 
somehow a certain proportion of these ‘‘ masses” 
had never seen much more than the outside of 
one of these boasted schools, and at best the in- 
side of only a very poorone. Here is an element 
we cannot afford to leave out of account, and the 
problem is how to provide it with ampler means 
of education, : 

The district school must be its salvation, and 
to make this possible the district school must be 
put on a better footing. This seems to have 
been the verdict of the Baltimore Convention, 
and although the conclusion is not particularly 
original, it is about the only one to reach. Prof. 
Olney touched on the details of the remedy and 
insisted that until the districts offered higher 
salaries to secure competent teachers perma- 
nently, no improvement could be made in the 
situation. But as experience has shown that 
high salaries are not common appropriations in 
the rural districts, it would be difficult to effect 
the remedy in many places. The only relief 
seems to be through State legislation compelling 
districts to maintain good schools. This whole 
subject strikes us as being a very important one. 
It is the education of the average citizen in 
town and country which needs to be specially 
looked after, Before we complete great univer- 
sities out of which to evolve ponderous scholar- 
ship, we are bound in common prudence, looking 
to the safety of our institutions, to organize still 
better schools for our outlying districts. 








MYSTICAL POETRY. 


ETWEEN the sayings of the devotees of 

the mechanical in poetry and those of the 
mystical, the quiet people who read verse either 
for pleasure or for conscience’ sake are being 
rapidly brought to a condition of unenviable 
agitation. ‘T'o study the evidences of the work- 
shop and the marks of the verse builders’ tools, 
even those of file and sand-paper, and the too 
frequent neglect to use the saw, is not beyond 
the ability of any reader with real taste for 
letters. But the meaning—the author’s inten- 
tion—the spirit clothed in words which refer 
ostensibly to material things—before this prob- 
lem the stoutest-hearted analyst may well quake. 
Have not brilliant scholars quarreled for two 
centuries over simple lines of Shakespeare ? 
Has not Virgil, the writer of all the ancients 
who cared least for the mystical, had hidden 
meanings unearthed from his graceful lines, a 
dozen meanings for every word? Have not 
grave, pure priests been forsaking each other’s 
company ever since Christ was born, all because 
of differences of opinion about straightforward 
words, and have they not even gone farther back 
and fought over Isaiah, Daniel, and the other 
prophets ? 

There are several answers to these questions, 
but a fact which includes them all may be sim- 
ply stated as follows: Writers who are worth 
reading are capable of saying what they mean. 


To this rule there is no exception: Browning, 
the most notable of modern apparent exceptions, 
wrote good English when he was fullest of ideas, 
and when again his thoughts become great 
enough to overpower his mannerism he will 
not be a difficult author to comprehend. The 
other writers of English verse are comprehensi- 
ble in the order of their greatness. Who ever 
mistakes the meaning of Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Mrs. Browning or Whittier ? Every one who 
reads Shakespeare, Homer, Jesus, Isaiah, liter- 
ally, is delighted, uplifted and educated. 

There is in human nature a passionate, natu- 
ral, and proper longing to discover in all things 
common and literal the symbols of something 
higher. In its rightful application this faculty 
has a beneficent effect upon its possessor, but 
the method and results of its work cannot, with 
honesty, be forced upon anyone else. Pervert- 
ed, this same faculty makes bigots, ranters, and 
deluded enthusiasts : it enables Robert Buchan- 
an to gravely write that Walt Whitman is a 
colossal mystic, and it assists scholarly gentle- 
men like Alfred Russell Wallace and Robert 
Dale Owen to extract meaning from the non- 
sense spoken by certain men and women in that 
semi-comatose state which constitutes a ‘* me- 
dium.” By it many good people are turned into 
religious fanatics the moment they discover a 
spiritual parallel for any literal Scriptural read- 
ing ; it has enabled at least one minister to find 
a spiritual meaning in Paul’s injunction to Tim- 
othy, ‘* The cloak that I left at Troas with Car- 
pus, when thou comest, bring with thee.” 

Except to readers with a natural taste for 
puzzles, there need be but little doubt as to the 
meaning of the true poets: those whose mean- 
ing does not appear without long searching may 
be safely suspected of entirely lacking ideas, or, 
at least, of being richer in verbiage than in 
thought. The ideas attributed to obscure au- 
thors by critics are evidence only of the inge- 
nuity of the critics themselves, and any one can 
follow their example by lashing himself into a 
fury of enthusiasm over any poem, or even over 
the baldest advertisement in the daily news- 
paper. Life is too short to allow us to pick up 
and assimilate all the noble and beautiful truths 
which are within easy reach : there is no excuse, 
therefore, for a groping search after that which 
has no existence or which is so covered with rub- 
bish as to cost more than its value: certainly 
there is neither intellectual profit nor pleasure 
in so childish a performance, 








” 
NOTES. 


—M. Cassimir-Périer, the distinguished French 
statesman, died on the 6th instant. He was a 
Parisian, born in 1811, held a diplomatic appoint- 
ment quite early in life, and since then he has 
been almost constantly in office, his public career 
having been interrupted only by the periodical 
revolutions which, at times, drove conservative 
Frenchmen into retirement, voluntary or enforced. 
As a member of the Cabinet during the provis- 
ional republican government, his wisdom and 
energy did much to facilitate the payment of the 
enormous indebtedness incurred during the war 
with Germany, and while he was never popular 
with the radicals his steadfastness of purpose and 
general abilities secured him the respect of all, 
even in so mercurial a body as the French Assem- 
bly. 


—In the Nation of June 29th there was quoted 
at length the striking war poem of O’Hara, ‘‘ The 
Bivouac of the Dead,” containing that striking 
verse : 

On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards with solemn round 


‘ The bivouac of the dead. 


A Chicago critic, signing himself ‘‘ Miles,” criti- 
cises this fine metaphor as follows : 


“T still must protest against it asa badly-mixed metaphor. 
For if ‘on Fame’s eternal camping-ground their silent tents 
are spread,’ ‘the brave and daring few’ cannot be in biv- 
ouac—~an encampment without shel¢er—and it is therefore a 





useless precaution, a5 well as cruel treatment of so distin- 





— 


guished a personage, to keep Glory pacing for ever around 
an empty bivouac.” 

The Chicago man does not comprehend the situ- 
ation. ‘‘Fame’s eternal camping-ground” and 
‘‘The bivouac of the dead” are different places, 
There is no reason, military or strategic, why 
there should not be “silent tents” in one and a 
sentry on duty about the other. 


—A circular from the Woman’s National Tem- 
perance Union embodies the report of the Com- 
mittee on Young Women’s Temperance Work. 
There is no doubt that the influence of young 
women may be as potent in the cause of temper- 
ance as it sometimes is in the other direction. It 
is an influence, hoWever, which must be used 
with discretion, or it may do harm where it is in- 
tended to do good. A young man who is weak 
enough to be coaxed by a fascinating and thought- 
less girl to take a glass of wine to his hurt will be 
very likely to yield lightly to the request of a 
more soberly minded one, and add his name to 
the list on her pledge-book. Pledges so taken 
are not the kind that are usually kept through 
life, and very likely when the temptation is once 
more in the other direction the good resolution 
will be ignored. Young women ought not to 
allow their friends to take the pledge thought- 
lessly, or without a full comprehension of its sol- 
emn obligations ; for if a pledge is not to be kept 
it ought not to be taken. This is not said by 
way of discouragement. It is a warning which 
should have due weight. The society bas our 
cordial sympathy, as has the temperance cause in 
all its legitimate forms. For particulars concern- 
ing the organization und its working machinery, 
address the Secretary of the Woman’s Temperance 
Lyceum, Mrs. Mary T. Burt, 136 Lawrence street, 
Brooklyn. 


—The assassination of State Senator Twitchell, 
of Louisiana, of which considerable political capi- 
tal has been made, seems now to have had no 
political significance whatever. According to the 
sub-committee of the National House, Twitchell 
held several offices at one time, had control of 
al] the taxes collected in his parish (or county) 
and was responsible for the loose and extravagant 
manner in which the affairs of the parish were 
managed. Great frauds were reported as having 
been committed in the building of a court house, 
in levee construction, and in the management of 
school affairs. Promineut men of both political 
parties testified to the lack of political excite- 
ment, and to the freedom and security of all 
political speakers in the parish. No one who 
saw the would-be assassin could identify either 
him or his horse ; and as is frequently the case in 
localities not in the South, the incompetence and 
cowardice of officials prevented a prompt chase 
and capture. 





A VACATION WITH DR. BUSHNELL. 


By Pror. AUSTIN PHELPS, OF ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


II. 


66 HAT does Dr. Bushnell mean?” was the 

title of one of the earliest and best criti- 
cisms of his theology, by Dr. Goodrich, of New 
Haven. The inquiry, in substance, has been the 
first on the lips of his critics ever since. It was 
central in all my theological talks with him. He 
was one of the men, like Hegel, whose misfortune 
and whose tault it is never to be understood to 
their liking. 

He honestly believed that in his divergence 
from the popular theology upon the theory of the 
Atonement he retained all that was essential to a 
saving faith. Not only this, but he believed that 
he retained more of truth than his critics did : his 
divergence was no divergence, but only a deepen- 
ing of the old dogma; it was a delving into a vein 
of underlying truth. More even than this; he 
thought that he was nearer to the fountain head 
of the very doctrine which his critics were trying 
to conserve than they were themselves. In their 
imagined conflict with himself, he thought that 
to a large extent they battled with men of straw 
of their own creating. What they meant by 
‘‘ vicarious sacrifice” be meant, and a great deal 
more; so much more that his meaning outgrew 
and wore out the antiquated phrase. He could 
afford, therefore, to speak very genially of bis 
opponents. They were, in his view, unconscious 
co-workers with him, so far as they knew. The 
difference between him and them was only that he 
knew much more. His drill had pierced a deeper 
vein of purer gold. He had “entered into the 
springs of the sea,” and discovered ‘‘the way 
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where light dwelleth.” They preached Christ, 
but te more profoundly. ‘‘What then? Not- 
withstanding, every way, Christ is preached and 
1 rejoice.” Such was his apostolic mood. 

He spoke of the first edition of The Vicarious 
Sacrifice as erroneous in the sense of being but 
a partial vision, yet true enough so far as it went. 
Of the revision of it on which he was then en- 
gaged he spoke as likely to be regarded by bis 
readers as a return towards the current evangel- 
ical faith, so far at least as it should be understood 
by them. It was amusing to see the simplicity with 
which he distinguished between his real faith and 
that eidolon of it which words could convey to 


readers. Language was to him, at the best, but a 
wretched makeshift for the conveyance of 
thought. He conjectured that perhaps in heaven 


-pure musie would be a medium of expressing 
thought, superior to the most perfect of human 
dialects. 

On the whole, he made upon me tbe impression 
of a mind still in movement on the central theme 
of the Christian faith: not doubtful so far as he 
had discovered, yet not resting in ultimate con- 
victions. More than once his explanations and 
qualifications and quaint uses of language sug- 
gested to me the conjecture that if he could have 
years more of study and of disciplinary experience, 
he might come around, through paths and by- 
pa'hs of his own, to faith in the very dogmas 
which he was then combating. It is not always 
the truth which an inquirer disbelieves, but the 
angles and refractions through which minds dif- 
ferently constituted have come at the truth. 
Give him time, and do not badger him with hard 
names, and he will often discover truth through 
lenses and prisms of his own making. 

At any rate Dr. Bushnell was a believer, if an 
eccentric one, in the faith of the fathers. He 
held himself to be substantially at one with the 
great body of the church in all that they really 
believed of the ‘‘faith in Christ.” Yet whether 
he was so or not concerned him little. Truth lay 
bet ween him and God, not between him and the 
church. He was simply one of God's seers. He 
was colmissioned to paint the'vision precisely as 
he saw it in the Mount. The reception of it by 
other winds was their affair, not his. Such, as 
nearly as I could gather it from his fragmentary 
conversations, was his theory of the true work of 
a theologian; rather of A¢s work as a theologian ; 
for he was very gentle in his criticisms of the work 
of other men. He had his own telescope, and 
they had theirs; that the instruments differed 
was no evidence that both might not be true ; the 
field of vision was very broad. I am confident 
that he has gone from us with no such idea of 
his own dissent from the faith of his brethren as 
they have. 

And the sense of that dissent, I must confess, 
grew dim in my own mind when I came near to 
the inner spirit of the man. That was beauti- 
fully and profoundly Christlike, if that of unin- 
spired man ever was. Be the forms of his beliet 
what they may have been, he was eminently a 
man of God. Christ was a reality to him. Christ 
lived in bim to a degree realized only in the life 
of devout believers. I bad heard him criticised 
as brusque in manner, even rude in his contro- 
versial dissents. Searcely a shade of that kind 
was perceptible in him at that time. The gentle- 
ness of womanhood breathed in his few and cau- 
tious expressions of Christian feeling. Of the 
sure coming of Death be spoke reservedly but 
with unqualified trust. The charity of a large 
fraternal heart characterized his judgments of 
men. His whole bearing was that of one whom 
time and suffering had advanced far on towards 
the closing stages of earthly discipline. 

Now and then a glimpse appeared of rougher 
speech; as when, objecting to the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer in public worship, he condensed 
the whole argument against it by saying rather 
gruffly to an Episcopal friend: ‘I don't want to 
say prayers, I want to pray.” But his general 
bearing Was that of one whom life had chastened 
to the utmost, and who was then walking thought- 
fully far down the valley of genile shadows. We 
discussed many of his clerical critics, who have 
handled his opinions without lenity, and I do not 
recall from him a single caustic judgment of one 
of them. 

Differing from him essentially, as I supposed, 
in his theory of the Atonement, I stiil could not 
but see that, in its effects upon his personal char- 
acter, that theory had been to him apparently 
jus wha: the faith of other believers in Christ is 
to them. It was indeed no theory; it was a faith 
and a life. Few men have I known to whom 
Christ as @ Saviour seemed to be so profound a 





reality as to him. Christ had been obviously the 
center of his thinking and believing for two-score 
years. The results had come to him in answer to 
the inquiries of a struggling spirit. In no other 
answer could he find rest ; but in that he did rest 
with a trust as deep und calm as I have ever heard 
from the lips of a believer. 

His theory of the impotence of language was as 
vividly illustrated in his expression of personal 
faith in Christ as in that of any mystery of theol- 
ogy. Some of his published utterances to that 
effect take on a new significance to one whose 
imagination can reproduce the melting eye and 
the subdued pathos of love with which he repeat- 
ed them in the stillness of the evening and among 
the shadows of the mountain. To the hope 
which I once expressed, that in his revision of his 
volume he would hold fast to the faith in a Divine 
Sacrifice for sin, he replied, with inimitable em- 
phasis, and throwing both hands upon my shoul- 
ders, ‘‘ I do hold it fast.” 

What shall we say of such men in our theologic- 
al classifications ? Where shall we locate them 
in the schools’? It will never do to set them aside 
as heretics, and leave them there. They are not 
heretics, in any invidious sense of the title. If 
faith means characfer, if ‘‘ the faith in Christ” be 
anything more than the most lifeless of ossified 
forms, such men are believers beyond the depth 
of venerable creeds. So much the worse for our- 
selves, and for the formulas which we revere, will 
it be, in the ultimate and decisive judgment of 
mankind, if our faith cannot find a place for sueh 
believers near to our hearts because near to 
Christ. 





LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE. 
A LITERARY VERSAILLES. 


NAMBRIDGE is the paradise of literary people 

/ of small fortunes, and the wi/tima Thule of 
the homes of those who have wealth but little 
culture. Position in Cambridge society is deter- 
mined, not by blood, as in Philadelphia, not by 
wealth, as in New York, not by knowledge, as in 
Boston, but by culture, and by the amount and 
merit of literary work done. A fine poem in the 
Atlantic may open the doors of its ‘* best society” 
to the indigent author: but the ownership of the 
Bonanza mines, in itself, cannot. He who either 
has done or is capable of doing the noblest liter- 
ary work stands at the top of the social ladder: 
he who is the furthest removed from doing such 
work is at the bottom. 

This social condition is both the cause and the 
result of Cambridge being the center of the liter- 
ary life of the United States: the cause—since 
literary men are usually poor, and avoid that so- 
ciety which measures social rank by wealth ; the 
result—since literary merit is the only test of 
worth used ina purely literary society. A great 
eollege, moreover, attracts either into its service 
or its neighborhood many men of letters ; and the 
college of Bancroft, of Motley and of Lowell, has 
been unusually successful in this regard. 

Nothing is more natural ghan for us to associate 
the names of Longfellow and of Lowell, though 
the one is the poet of the heart, the other of the 
intellect; the one the poet of the people, the 
other of the scholar. Alike in many respects, un- 
like in more, each is held by the other in the 
highest esteem. It is not uncommon, early in an 
evening, to see Mr. Loweil going up the plank 
walk leading to his brother-poet’s home. In 
Cambridge, Loagfellow is loved, Lowell admired. 
Though younger by a dozen years, it is generally 
conceded that Lowell is a broader, finer scholar 
than the translator of Dante and the author of 
the ‘‘Spanish Student.” Mr. Longfellow is pri- 
marily a poet; Mr. Lowell is both a poet and a 
critic. The conversation of both is simple and 
witty ; that of Mr. Lowell is characterized by a 
blunt, Yankee-like frankness suggestive of the 
‘* Biglow Papers.” Mr. Longfellow’s library is a 
model of order and artistic arrangement: Mr. 
Lowell's is suggestive of the original chaos ; books 
in cases, on shelves, tables, chairs and the floor, 
books any where, every where, helter-skelter. 

The leading expounder of the philosophy of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer in America is Mr. John Fiske, 
the author of ‘** The Cosmic Philosophy.” Assist- 
ant librarian at the college, the visitor to the 
library on a morning may see him busily engaged 
in his library work. A graduate only a dozen 
years ago, his several books occupy a high and 
unique place in our literature. A friend of Mr. 
J. K. Paine, the composer, he is passionately fond 
of music ; in fact Mr. Fiske, though the fact is 
not generally Known, has composed somewhat 
himself, But philosophy is his chosen field, and 
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he cultivates it with constant diligence. Bv his 
friends he is regarded much as Mr. Mill was re- 
garded by his friends thirty years ago, as one upon 
whom the future advance of philosophy in a large 
degree depended. 

There are very few men in our country who 
have both the inclination and the leisure to cul- 
tivate literature as a fine art. One of this too 
small company is Charles Eliot Norton. Though 
the author of but two books and the translator 
of the Véta neuvre of Dante, his contributions to 
periodical literature are many in number and 
various in subject. He was editor of the North 
American Review in conjunction with Mr. Lowell, 
from 1864 to 1868 ; and is now a constant contribu- 
tor to the Nation, of which be was one of the 
founders. Mr. Norton and Mr. Fiske are now 
editing and preparing for publication the imanu- 
scripts left by Mr. Chauncey Wright. <A dis- 
coverer of important truths in botany, an ex- 
pounder of the Darwinianism recognized by the 
founder of the theory, a physicist and a imeta- 
physician, Mr. Wright was an Arthur Hallam in 
the hopes which he inspired among his friends of 
his philosophical and scientific greatness. Alas! 
he was an Arthur Hallain also in his early death. 

Connected with Mr. Norton’s home by a well- 
worn path is the home of Mr. E. L. Godkin, the 
editor-in-chief of the Nation. Though published 
in New York, much of the editorial writing is 
done ig Cambridge, and many, if not most, of its 
book notices are there written. It is said that 
eleven of the college professors are constant con- 
tributors to its columns. What it is to the higher 
political life of the nation the Atlantic, as a mag- 
azine, is to the higher literary life. The Atlantic 
has always been a New England (a Boston) insti- 
tution, but edited, printed, and published in Cam- 
bridge ; it is more of a Boston institution than 
ever. Mr. Howells, its well-known editor, lives on 
the famous Concord avenue, near the estate of 
Theophilus Parsons. Though devoting himself 
assiduously to writing, Mr. Howells gives much of 
his time to society, in which his charming frank- 
ness makes many friends and no enemies. No 
living author has analyzed female character with 
more deftness and truth than he; and it is a coin- 
cidence deserving of notice that he who created 
both the noble ‘‘ Kitty” and the heartless ‘‘ Mrs. 
Farrell,” is much liked and admired by the ladies. 
Mr. Howells usually writes over his own name, 
but oceasionally not. Some of the book notices of 
the Atlantic are written outside of the office, but 
in many Of the most important ones the delicate 
touch of the author of ‘‘ A Foregone Conchision ” 
and “Suburban Sketches” is perceptible. His 
assistant is Mr. George P. Lathrop, whose wife is 
a daughter of Hawthorne. Mr. Lathrop pub- 
lished, a few months since, a volume of poems, 
but his work consists in part of literary criticism. 

There is probably no American faniily which 
has attained so much distinction in a line purely 
literary as the Abbotts. Mr. Jacob Abbott, the 
readers of the *‘ Rollo Books” and of the *‘ Fran- 
conia Stories” are wont to argue, is the best, as 
he was the earliest, writer of children’s books in 
the United States. His brother, John 8S. C. Ab- 
bott, is distinguished at least by the number of 
the volumes which he has written. The four sons 
of Jacob are likewise famous by their literary 
achievements : David Vaughn is the compiler of 
the United States Digest; Austin’s name stands 
on the title page of some fifty books on law ; Ly- 
man is the author of numerous books, and a con- 
stant contributor to periodical literature ; and Kd- 
ward is one of the editors of the Congregationalist. 
The home of Mr. Edward Abbott is within a stone's 
throw of ‘‘ Elmwood,” the home of Mr. Lowell. 
He is now engaged in writing a series of ‘* Para- 
graph Histories,” two numbers or which have 
already appeared. He has just published a little 
book on the social life of the country a hundred 
years ago, entitled *‘ Revolutionary Times.” 

The venerable Dr. Peabody, great in the ac- 
quired graces of learning and culture, greater in 
the native kindliness of his heart, has had a long 
and honorable career as a pastor, an author, an 
editor and a professor. A contributor to the 
highest class of our periodical literature for over 
thirty years, he was editor of the North American 
Review from 1854 to 1863. Two years ago he pub- 
lished a little book on Ethics. It is hoped that 
he will supplement this elementary work by an 
advanced one on the same subject. A student 
from youth of moral science, no one is better 
fitted for the task. A colleague of Professor Pea- 
body in the departinent of philosophy in Harvard 
University is Professor Bowen. Though a writer 
upon metaphysical, historical and political sub- 
jects, and owner and editor of the North Ameri- 
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can Review for the eleven years previous to 1854, 
he new confines his work to his duties as professor. 
The opponent of Mr. J. 8. Mill in philosophy, he 
is his ablest, most directly opposed antagonist in 
political economy. From identical premises Mr. 
Mill and Professor Bowen draw contradictory 
conclusions. 

Atter a long and honored life of letters, Dr. J. 
G. Palfrey still plies his pen. Four volumes of 
his History of New England have already been 
published, and it is understood that the fifth is in 
course of writing. Called by some the greatest of 
American historians, Dr. Palfrey is writing a 
work which is taking its place by the side of the 
‘** Dutch Republie” and the ** Conquest of Mexico.” 
He, too, has taken his turn in the editorship of 
our oldest and ablest Review, having preceded 
Professor Bowen in that position. That the edi- 
tor of the North American should be neither a 
resident of Cambridge nor a professor at Harvard 
would be a strange fact. The present editor is 
one of the professors of history—Mr. Henry Ad- 
ams, the youngest son, but one, of Charles Fran- 
cis. Though hardly yet in middle life, Mr. 
Adams is well known as a thorough student of 
the early institutions of mankind. He is now en- 
gaged in writing a work on early English institu- 
tions, which may see the light in a couple of 
years. In it he will controvert, upon many 
points, Mr, Stubbs and Mr. Freeman. Like the 
ease of the Nation and the Atlantic, most of the 
book-notices of the North American are written 
by those not editorially connected with it. Near- 
ly all of those on historical subjects are written 
by Mr. Adams. When a young man, Mr. Adams 
wrote poetry, but has of late dismounted from 
Pegasus. He often, however, writes notices of 
volumes of poems for his Revie. 

Among many others, distinguished in literary 
pursuits, whom Cambridge delights to honor as 
her citizens, are Professor Francis Wharton, the 
author of numerous works upon legal subjects; 
Professor Hedge, the German scholar, and the 
author of several metaphysical works; Professor 
\sa Gray, the father of botany in America; Pro- 
fessor Peirce, the only original mathematician 
whom in this centennial year we can boast; Mr. 
Alexander Agassiz, the inheritor of the genius of 
his father; Professor Sophocles, a native Greek, 
the author of numerous Greek text-books, for- 
merly of great popularity, and now writing, it is 
said, an ecclesiastical Greek-English lexicon ; Pro- 
fessor Goodwin, the translator of Plutarch, and 
the writer of Greek text-books; Professor Cooke, 
the author of the ‘*‘ New Chemistry,” and of nu- 
merous other important works; Professor Child, 
the scholar in Chaucer and Spenser, and Vice- 
President of the London Shakespeare Society ; 
Professor Emory Washburn, an ex-Governor of 
the State, and the author of several works upon 
subjects connected with law: Professor William 
Everett, the son of Edward, the preacher, the poet, 
and the critic; and Professor Dunbar, formerly 
editor-in-chief of the Boston Advertiser, now Pro- 
tessor of Political Economy in the College, aud a 
contributor of leading articles and of book notices 
to the North American Review. 





Educational, 





The summer vacation brings the usual edueca- 
tional conventions. How many school teachers 
or professional instructors attend them it is diffi- 
cult to say, but for several obvious reasous the 
number cannot be large. And we suppose there 
is a still smailer representation of the average 
sehool committee man, who above all others 
ought to be on hand on such occasions to have 
his old notions shaken out of him. The attend- 
anis at these conventions are chietly heads of in- 
stitutions, professors, educational agitators and 
reformers, who have certain ideas to urge on cer- 
tain points and who hope to start general dis- 
cussion upon them with a view to their ultimate 
adoption in practice. Of course, where so much 
is said a good deal of it must be of small conse- 
quence, though, as a rule, we imagine, the valu- 
able hints offered outweigh the useless ones. If 
these conventions could only be attended by the 
mass of the school teachers—a thing not to be 
expected, unfortunately—their usefulness would 
be immensely increased. 

The principal one of these gatherings this sea- 
son was the convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association, which met at Baltimore last 
week, and before which several excellent papers 
were read, An interesting report was first pre- 
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sented, showing the progress of Education in the 
United States during the past century, from 
which we learn that while priot to 1776 there were 
but nine colleges in the land, and only five of 
these of much consequence, there are now over 
four hundred institutions bearing the title of 
‘*colleges” or ‘‘universities,” and having 57,000 
students and 3,700 instructors. Then little was 
done for the higher education of women. Now 
there are 209 female seminaries, with 23,445 stu- 
dents and 2,285 teachers. Then professional 
schools were almost unknown. Now there are 
$22, excluding teachers’ seminaries, with 23,280 
students and 2,490 instructors. Then normal 
schools had no existence on this continent. Now 
124 are reported in the United States alone, with 
24,405 students and 966 instructors. Then sec- 
ondary and preparatory schools had scarcely a 
name by which to live ; now 1,122 are said to ex- 
ist, affording instruction to 100,593 pupils, and 
giving employment to 6,163 teachers. In 1776 
there was no school enrollment; now it shows 
8,000,000 names. Then the schools were scattered, 
and their number was correspondingly restricted. 
Now they are estimated to number 150,000, and 
as employing 250,000 teachers. 


‘““The Country School Problem” was the title of 
an essay read by Prof. Olney, of Michigan Univer- 
sity. The subject pleased the Convention and 
several members gave it the consideration it de- 
served. The paper treated of the defects in the 
country school system, growing in a great meas- 
ure out of the meager salaries paid to their teach- 
ers, Which precludes competent mgn and women 
from taking hold of positions which will give them 
promise only to end their lives in an alms-house. 
The matter is looked upon as very serious, as it 
can only result in half-educated men and women 
for want of competent instructors. To reach the 
point of desired education, which can only be 
reached by the employment of trained teachers, 
appears to be in the far future. There are, how- 
ever, steps taken in some of the States to attain 
this end. 


Hon. Charles Francis Adams is re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Board of Overseers of Harvard College. 





Hooks aud Authors. 


SPIRITUALISM SCIENTIFICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. 

Spiritualism and Allied Causes and Conditions of Nervous De- 
rangement. By William A. Hammond, M.D., Professor of 
Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the Medical 
Department of the Univers‘ty of Néw York. Illustrated. 
G P. Putnam's Sons, New York. $3.50. 

There has long been a need for a treatise of this 
sort from the pen of some one who, like Dr. Hammond, 
brings to his task special aud unquestioned abilities. 
However strongly people may believe that communi- 
cation exists between mortals and immortals, they 
cannot, if at all curious about the connection between 
body and mind, help woudering bow far many spirit- 
ual manifestations, so called, may be traced to natural 
causes. There are also many people, intellectually 
the peers of members of the higher orders of men,’in 
whom trustfulness is so great and unquestioning as to 
frequently degenerate into mere credulity, from which 
it can be rescued only by intellectual appeal and dem- 
onstration. 

Tbe author says, in his preface, that his object has 
been to strip from the basis of fact, which almost al- 
ways exists, the network of error which ignorance, 
credulity and superstition have woven around it. To 
carry out this design it is impossible not to give occa- 
sional offense to those religious persons to whom the 
most tenderly cherished portions of their own faiths 
are traditions of unessential supernatural acts and 
agencies. The bulk of the volume, however, is devot- 
ed to the exposure of jugglers who claim to act through 








spiritual inspiration, and to the explanation of honest.’ 


hallucinations which bave deceived or mystified many 
clear-headed people. 

Dr. Hammond begins by showing bow people may 
be deceived, by their own senses, into a belief in spir- 
itual manifestations, and he instances mapy cases, 
with their explanations; he also shows that any one 
not a medium may, by concentrating the attention of 
a subject, induce the mental condition which unso- 
licited errors of sense incite. Magnetism he does not 
believe is of any service to professional spiritualists. 
He devotes a chapter to each of the different kinds of 
mediums—the pbysical mediums, or those who seem 
to act independently of the laws of matter, impreseible 
mediums, seeing and auditive mediunss, speaking me- 
diums, curing mediums, and writing mediums. The 
descriptions of all the manifestations to which he al- 
ludes are taken from the writings of those who be 
lieved in the genuiveness of the manifestations them- 
selves; the explanations are: based either upon natural 
causes or upon the probabjfity (or since-demonstrated 
certainty) of deception, Ag Dr, Hammond truly says, 





the tricks of professional jugglers, who claim no spir- 
itual assistance, are sometimes more wonderful than 
avytbing ever done by a medium: the great Home 
never did anything so inexplicable as the Indian 
basket trick, by which millions of people have been 
mystified. The nature of sompambulism is explained, 
and means of testing whether it be genuine or counter- 
feit are detailed. In all of that portion of the book 
which bas to do with the ways of mediums, the autbor’s 
large professional experience with persons of diseased 
nerves and minds enables him to cite cases fully as won- 
derful as any that are dear to spiritualists. When he 
coasiders some of the greater wonders and really 
honest deceptions under which large portions of hu- 
manity have labored, he is still more in his element, 
for most of these—Shakerism, Witchcraft, the “ Jerk- 
ers’? of Western campmeetings, and the visions of 
some very pure enthusiasts—are explicable when treat- 
ed as hysteria. Some of Dr. Hammond’s own bhys- 
terical patients put the seera and the possessed to 
shame, but their powers departed when pbysical 
bealth was restored; others of them were lucid and 
valuable trance-mediums until necessary medical pre- 
acriptions removed the power. Other wonderful cases 
are alluded to under the head of “ Catalepsy, Eestacy, 
and Hystero-Epilepsy’’; in one of these, a case of 
** possession of the devil,’’ where sprinkling with the 
* Water of Lourdes”’ had no effect, a prescription of 
Dr. Hammond's cast the demon out so rudely that be 
never retucned. The author is, therefore, excusable 
for the fullowing: “The Catholic church believes in 
the possibility of possession, and it supplies a formula 
to its ministers by which demons are to be exorcised. 
This is the formula which exorcised the devils who 
bad entered the body of the hystero-epileptic girl 


whose case I have just detailed: R zinci bromidi,_ 


dracbms i.; sodii bromidi, ouncesi.; aque, ounces iv. ; 
M. ft. sol. sig. A teaspoonful in water three times a 
day. Demons of the present time have a great an- 
tipathy to the bromides, and in most cases they refuse 
to dwell in any body into which any one of the saints 
of that company obtains a lodgment.”’ 

The cases of stigmatization which have caused so 
great an excitement among devout Catholics are oftset 
by a story of as well-developed a case of voluntary 
hemorrhage, to which no religious interest ever at- 
tached. Dr. Hammond believes Palma d’Oria and 
Louise Lateau to have been strongly bysterical, the 
subjects of a variety of hemorrhage whose peculiari- 
ties are clearly defined, and to have been, finally, im- 
postors and liars. 

Dr. Hammond’s book should be read by whoever is 
naturally credulous, and by every one whose curiosity 
is upbalaveed by a reflective temperament. Supersti- 
tion is bad enough of itself, but it has the unfortunate 
effect of always attaehing itself to religion and of tear- 
ing down thaf which particularly needs building up. 
Whatever is brought fairly to bear against it isin the 
interest of religion pure and undefiled. 


THE WORLD'S PROGRESS. 
A Brief History of Culture. By John 8. Hittell. D. Appleton 

& Co., New Yor 

The demand for a brief recital of the caqnses 
and effects of all the greater movements of mankind 
can hardly be satisfied by this little book. Mr. Hittell 
exhibits an admirable faculty for condensation and 
for conciseness of statement, but his book too frequent- 
ly shows that the author has not judiciously estimated 
the priucipal facts of history, and the individuals who 
have been most instrumental in changing humanity’s 
methods of thought and action. The influence upon 
the Jews of their long captivity in Egypt is not con- 
sidered worthy of a word (though in this respect theau- 
thor only follows wany Christian commentators); the 
moralities enjoined and enforced by the Mosaic code, 
and which made the Jews morally superior to any 
contemporary nation also pass without allusion; the 
defects of the Greek character and the nobler vir- 
tues of that of the Romans are unrecognized. Follow- 
ing Draper, in whom the author reposes almost im- 
plicit confidence, be overestimates the nfluence of Ara 
bian civilization and of Mohammedanism, and makes 
the strange error of saying that no wars of compul- 
sory conversion stain the record of Mobammedaniem. 
The fall of Greece and Rome is not attributed to the 
political, physical and moral decadence of those peo- 
ple, but to the inferiority of their knowledge of the 
art of war, 

A greater blunder, and one which thoughtful in- 
tidels will recognize as soon as Christians will, is the 
small attention paid to the influence of Jesus Christ. 
Students who doubt Christ’s divinity and object to 
churchly interpretations of his words are generally 
earnest in approval of his moral teachings. and are 
among the most geperous in ascribing a large portion 
of modern culture to the influence which the words of 
Jesus have exerted upon bumapity. But Mr. Hittell 
takes leave of Christianity after a short personal 
sketch of its founder. 3 

But Mr. Hittell’s book, though its title is a misnomer, 
is not without co siderable merit. Upon the world’s 
progress in material things it is generally satisfactory, 
and for this reason alone it deserves cousiderable praise. 
lt is quite evident that the autbor’s tastes lie in this 
direction, for we believe the space devoted to this 
subject is greater than all that in which religion and 
politics are discussed. To know when there was made 
public an invention by which labor, was saved, or 
diverted into other directions, is, often, to know the 
cause of a sudden incresse of pational prosperity, 
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The course of enduring culture, however, can never 
be determived by industrial progress alone. Morality 
is an absolute requisite to the certain progress of a 
people, a generation, or an individual, and the would- 
be historian who does not recognize this truth as being 
greater than any other by which he must be guided 
cannot, however interesting his pages may be, write 
history. 


THE LATE DR. McCLINTOCK. 
The Life and Letters of Rev. John McClintock, D.D., LL.D. By 
Rey. George R. Crooks, D.D. New York: Neilson & Phillips. 
The career of so eminent a man as the late 
President of the Drew Theological Seminary possesses 
widespread interest. The public are curious to know 
the secret of the success of this ripe scholar and 
teacher, and by what processes he reached his exalted 
position. He came of Methodist stock. His father 
kept a retail drygoods store in Philadelphia, and at 
his home, which was in the same building, as was then 
the custom, was dispensed hearty hospitality to, among 
others, the itinerant preachers, Solomon Sharp, Eze- 
kiel Cooper, Beverly Waugh and Dr. John Emory. 
Originally intended as a successor to his father’s 
business, his plan was changed by his conversion, 
and before his graduation from the Pennsylvania 
University he was called into the ministry. His sub- 
sequent career as a preacher, author, professor of 
mathematics, and afterwards of ancient languages, in 
Dickinson College, Pa., his active opposition to slavery, 
involving his arrest, trial and triumphant acquittal, 
his life as editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review, as 
pastor of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopa) Church, New 
York, as pastor of the American Chapel in Paris, and 
finally as President of the Drew Seminary, is de- 
scribed with much minuteness of detail and with un- 
.varying interest. The volume abounds with letters, 
which disclose fully the strength, earnestness, beauty 
and sweetness of Dr. McClintock’s character. In pre- 
senting the details and arranging the correspondence 
Dr. Crooks has worked with a skillful and loving 
hand. No one more competent for the performance 
of this delicate duty could have been chosen. They 
were close friends, and intimately associated in im- 
portant literary works. A fine steel portrait faces the 
title-page. 


AUGUST MAGAZINES. 
THE GALAXY. 


Reforming the World,” by Dr. Coan, is the 
most remarkable paper in the current number of the 
Galaxy. The author pays to the principal operative 
theories of reform such attention as can hardly be en- 
titled *‘ respects’’; he says “religion, law and philan- 
tbropy have done all that they could be expected to 
do, and as expedients, as alleviations, they have done 
much. But as means of reform they are each and all 
failures, and they must forever be essentiflly failures,” 
The author’s plan, and apparently bis sole idea of re- 
form, is to begin so thoroughly with first principles 
that he would aim to secure for every child that shall 
be born a healthy body and a healthy mind. ‘“ How 
all this is to be brought about this is no place to dis- 
couss:,it is the most serious, the most difficult, the most 
unlikely of all projects, you say. Very possibly; still 
it is the only radical reform, the only one that is really 
worth talking about. Of course I do not say that the 
education of stupid people should be stopped, or the 
punishment of the vicious. If the day of good breed- 
ing should ever come, I suppose that vicious individu- 
als would either be killed or prevented from breeding, 
just as you would weed the squashes out of the melon 
patch. Would that be no better than turning them 
loose, as we do now, with tracts in their pockets, to 
multiply after their sort?’ The essay is full of valua- 
ble suggestion, but the author, with seeming uncon- 
sciousness, classes himself among the reformers who 
fail because they insist upon the impracticable. In- 
sisting that “nothing but physiological reform will 
reform the world,” he fails to perceive that religion— 
1. e., Judaism, Christianity, and, to a smaller extent, 
the advice of Zoroaster, Buddha, and some other en- 
lightened teachers—has done and is doing for physical 
reform more than law, without the aid of religion, can 
ever accomplish. Among the remaining contents of 
the Galazy, a subject somewhat akin to Dr. Coan’s is 
the excuse for “A Gastronomical Dialogue.” Dr. 
Guernsey tells of one of the victories of peace in “* The 
Dutch Conquest of Holland,’ and Lady Blanche Mur- 
phey informs us of how much there is to beseen at 
the German Spas, now that the gambling-houses do not 
hide everything but themselves. Two good short 
stories and a long installment of “ Madcap Violet,” 
add to the attractions of the magazine. A poem by 
Joaquin Miller doubtless tells the experience of many, 
but it is no less dismal and unnatural on that account. 


HARPER’S 


Opens with a well-written paper, by Edward Ab- 
bott, upon Wellesley College, the new rival of Vassar. 
The thousands and tens of thousands of parents able 
and desirous of giving their daughters the best possible 
education will find this article of great interest. The 
Centennial paper is by John W. Chadwick, the sub- 
ject being the Battle of Long Island. Mr. Holly’s 
fourth article on modern dwellings and their decora- 
tion is fully as interesting as its predecessors. Mr. 
Holly has the moral courage to advise the use of bare 
floors of stained pine, when harder woods cannot be 
afforded; and he suggests a pleasant compromise be- 


the angles, recesses and bdrders of carpeted rooms 
should be bare and ornamented. In some sensible 
talk about drapery the author indulges in excusable 
abuse of those twitf relics of careless building—the 
lambrequin and the gilt-window cornice. The three 
serials, by Mrs. Mulock-Craik, Julian Hawthorne and 
George Elliot respectively, with two short stories and 
a portion of another, make this number a very satis- 
factory one to lovers of “light” literature. ‘ Daniel 
Deronda” shows many signs of the approaching end. 
The poems number only two, one of them an exquisite 
“Hymn to Freya,” and the other asking attention to 
the portrait of Dr. John Brown, which accompanies it. 
In the ** Easy Chair” Mr. Curtis assists in the exposure 
of the jugglers and impostors called ‘‘mediums”’ by 
telling how last month Mr. W. Irving Bishop did all 
the wonderful things which have made mediums 
famous, and did them in a lighted room and before 
a screen, Mr. Frothingham’s book recalls ‘* Brook 
Farm” to Mr. Curtis, he having been a member of 
that curiosity-stimulating colony, and this is what he 
says about it: 

“. . =. those are wholly in error who suppose it to have 
been a grotesque colony of idealogues. It was originally a 
eompany of highly educated and refined persons, who felt 
that the immense disparity of condition and oppertunity in 
the world was a practical injustice full of peril for society, 
and that the vital and fundamental principle of Christianity 
was universally rejected by Christendom as impracticable. 
Every person, they held, is entitled to mental and moral 
culture, but it is impossible that he should enjoy his rights 
as long as all the hard physical work of the world is done by 
a part-only of its inhabitants. Were that work limited to 
what is absolutely necessary, and shared by all, all would 
find an equal opportunity for higher cultivation and develop- 
ment, and the evil of an unnatural and cruelly artificial sys- 
tem of society would disappear. It was a thought and avyhope 
as old as humanity, and as generous as old. No common 
mind would have cherished such a purpose, no mean nature 
have attempted to make the dream real. The practical effort 
failed in its immediate object, but, in the high purposes it 
confirmed and strengthened, it had remote and happy effects 
which are much more than personal.’”’ 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
Has an article on “ Malaria,” by Dr. Charles P. 
Russell, which will be to unscientific readers the most 
interesting and valuable of the magazine’s contents. 
The nature of malaria and the manner of malarial em- 
anations are explained, and preventions—which in 
malarial localities are worth many times more than 
cures—are suggested. F. W. Clarke, in “‘ American 
Colleges versus American Science,’’ shows why it is 
that scientific instruction is so hard in the United 
States. J. H. Beadle reminds the public of some “ So- 
cial Experiments in Utah’’—a territory whose commu- 
nities, if well watched, would throw a great deal of 
light on the capacity of the human mind for abasing 
itself. ‘*Our Common Moulds,” with their methods of 
generation, are described by Byron D. Halstead. The 
leading papers upon the higher scientific topics are 
Prof. Huxley’s on the question, ‘‘ What are Species ?”’ 
and Rev. W. H. Dallinger’s on “The Spontaneous- 
Generation Controversy.’”’ In the last-named paper, 
the theory and experiments of Bastian, who claims to 
have generated bacteria from boiled water and in 
sealed jars, is closely examined, and finally rejected as 
being without sufficient proof. The unscientific ene- 
mies of Huxley, Tyndall, and Spencer should in justice 
remember that neither of these gentlemen has ever 
accepted Bastian’s theory. The portrait and biogranh- 
ical sketch are of Prof. Newberry, the geologist. The 
editorial departments are, as usual, well filled: in the 
* Editor’s Table,’ an article entitled Criminal Justice 
in 1876 is worthy of the attention of every legislator 
and moralist: the ground taken is that governments, 
both local and national, are morally no less responsible 
than individuals for injuries done to their own sub- 


jects. 
OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


The Ancient Mariner forms the latest volume of 
the *“‘ Vest Pocket Series.”’ 

The August number of the Record of the Year 
contains an excellent portrait, from steel, of Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt. 

The report that the dreaded Indian Ant had 
been discovered in the library of Harvard University 
is denied by Prof. Fiske. 

Hidden Perils, by Mary Cecil Hay, is fully as 

interesting as the earlier books by the same author, 
although the peculiar features of the plot make the 
story more sad than novels usually are. (Harpers: 
75 cents.) 
The new edition of Prof. Orton’s Andes and 
Amazon, just published by the Harpers, contains, in 
addition to the original contents, an account of the 
author’s lastest expedition, in which he crossed the 
continent from Para to Lima. (Harpers: $3.00.) 


The Forest and Stream Handbook for Riflemen 
is exactly the book to be consulted by whatever indi- 
vidual or society may be desirous of organizing a Rifle 
Association. It is particularly full upon the subject 
of practice grounds, or “ranges.”’ (J. B. Ford & Co.: 
50 cents.) 


Passing the Portal, by Mrs. Metta J. Victor, is a 
novel containing considerably more material than is 
necessary to a successful story; many of its pages are 
interesting, however, and some of the characters are 
quite amusing. The book has a moral, the point of 
which is rather blunted by being displaved ready- 
made, instead of being naturally deduced by the 





tween carpet and no carpet by suggesting that at least 





reader. (Carleton: $1.75.) 


The German Principia, Part I, is made after 
the plan of Smith’s admirable Principia Latina, 
with which most teachers are familiar. For the use of 
children beginning the study of a language, it would 
be hard to devise a better method. One excellent 
feature of this book is the printing of German words 
in English letters until the pupils are familiar with the 
words themselves. (Harpers: 75 cepts.) 


The one hundred and twenty-ninth volume of 
Littell’s Living Age has just been issued; it contains 
the conclusion of Col. Chesney’s novel, The Dilemma, 
and the beginging of two new novels, a number of ex- 
cellent reviews and essays, and nearly all the good 
poetry which has been published in England during the 
year. Twenty-seven of the leading English journals 
have been laid under contribution to fill this single 
volume. (Littel & Gay, Boston.) 

Klaezko’s 720 Chancellors has for its subjects 
Bismarck and Gortschakoff, and for its object the 
showing that these two prime ministers have long been 
the sole partners in a conspiracy to keep Europe in 
hot water for the benefit of Russia and Prussia. The 
author’s charge is not proved to the satisfaction of 
any one who sifts probabilities, but Klaczko’s famil- 
ianty with European polities is so great that his book 
is well worth reading by any one wishing information 
upon the European States. (Hurd & Houghton: $2.00.) 


Osgood & Co. have added to their Household 
Edition of Hawthorne’s works two new volumes— 
The Doliver Romance and Other Pieces, and Fan- 
shawe, the last named book being the early novel 
which Hawthorne suppressed. There is seldom any 
excuse but acommercial one for publishing the shorter 
works and fragments of romancers, but regarding 
Hawthorne the case is differeut; his work, however 
gloomy, unpleasing or repellent it may have been at 
times, was always carefully done and evenly finished. 
($1.50 each.) 

The Complete Poetical Works of Longfellow 
(Centennial Edition) has only the fault of incomplete- 
ness. When so much noble poetry is given for so 
small a price it may seem ungrateful to complain of 
the quantity, but no one who reads Longfellow can 
bear to be without all of his verse. The poems (all of 
them long) which are omitted are not usually ranked 
as their author’s best works. Among the contents of 
the volume are Evangeline, Hiawatha, the Courtship 
of Miles Standish, The Wayside Inn, and all of the 
autbor’s short poems. (Osgood & Co.: $1.00.) 


Was It an Inheritance ? is a temperance story of 
very uneven merit, but with some quite powerful 
chapters and scenes. The book is evidently by a writer 
who has great earnestness and strong convictions, 
with but small experience in writing; had he throwna 
few lights among his many shadows and not restricted 
himself to unpleasant characters he might have made 
a book capable of doing more good than this novel 
ean be expected todo. One point that he makes—the 
responsibility of parents for the transmission of such 
natural qualities as their children receive—is strongly 
made, and deserves more attention than it ever gets 
from either scientists, moralists or romancers. (Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger : $1.75.) 


The Pilot's Wife, translated from the Norwegian 
of Jonas Lie, by Mrs. Ole Bull, is a strong, realistic 
story of sailor life and sailor love, and of home-life in 
a Norwegian fishing village. Like most Northern 
stories, its tone is rather somber, but the people among 
whom it takes us are fully as good and considerably 
more interesting than those with whom we become 
acquainted through the medium of the modern En- 
glish novel. From a notice of the author, copied into 
this volume from the North American Review, it 
seems that he has written other and greater books; if 
this be true, they will probably be republished in the 
United States, for The Pilot’s Wife can hardly help 
being favorably received. (8. C. Griggs & Co., Chica- 
go: $1.50.) 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne has made a fierce pen-and- 
ink attack upon Geo. P. Lathrop, his brother-in-law, 
for his Stuidly of Hawthorne, just published by Osgood 
&Co. Mr. Hawthorne claims that Mr. Lathrop ob- 
tained possession of the novelist’s papers after his 
death, and would not surrender them until he had 
extracted from them whatever he liked: he also hints 
that Mr. Lathrop made this volume for the purpose of 
catering to the public curiosity. Mr. Lathrop’s reply 
is dignified and manly, but his book is its own best 
defense. Nothing could be in better taste, so far as 
the author’s remarks concerning his father-in-law are 
concerned: he not only fails to satisfy public curiosity, 
but he fails even to recognize its existence or its right 
to exist. After perusing the younger Hawthorne’s 
letter, the most charitable supposition regarding its 
writer must be that he has never seen Mr. Lathrop’s 
book, and has committed the ungentlemanly offense 
of suspecting a man of a fault greater than he could 
stoop to indulge in. 

.BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The recetpt of all new publications delwered at the Editorial Rooms 


of this paper will be acknowledged im its earliest subsequent resue. 
Publis hive wall conver « favor by promptly advising us of amy omarion 
meters respect. Accompanying memoranda oj prices are desirable in all 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. 

Baker. Wm. E. 8.,“* The Widow Seymour.”’...........+..- Phila. 
Coleridge, 8. T. “The Ancient Mariner. FP invades. cdveed Osgood. $0 50 
Douglas, M.,“* Peter and Polly.”.......4. se-cseeeccesees 

Nash, Willard G., A Gertury of G Gossip. . -Keen, Cooke & Co. 150 
Rayne, Mrs. M. L., “ Against Fate.”.........- 18 
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Musiness Department, 








The American House, Boston, 


has been long and favorably known as one of 
the best hotelsin the East. Its central loca- 
tion, only a few rods from new Washington 
Street, and within two minutes walk of State 
Street, Faneuil Hall, the old State House and 
City Hall, makes it equally desirable for busi- 
pess or pleasure. Tt was the first hotel in 
Boston to introduce the greatest of modern 
conveniences, a Passenger Elevator, and the 
proprietors have ever been ready to adopt 
any improvements that might add to the 
comfort of their guests. The latest change, 
and one that will be appreciated by all, is the 
reduetion in prices, which are now placed at 
$3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 per day. The large 
number of its apartments, its long and spa- 
cious corridors, general convenience of ar- 
rangement, liberality of management and 
uniform excellenee of its table, have given it 
a widespread reputation, and enable its man- 
agers to offer inducements to be found at but 
few other New England Hotels. 





A MAN’sS horse balking and refusing to 
move, he adopted the ingenious device em- 
ployed once by a canal captain—he built a 
small fire under the animal. As soon as the 
horse felt the heat, he moved at once. He ad- 
vanced sufficiently to bring the carriage over 
the flame, and there he paused, to the edifica- 
tion of a crowd of observing citizens, and to 
the great satisfaction of himself. The fire was 
quenched without the aid of the department. 





American Cookery. 


Under this title there is issued in this city, 
by the Union Publishing Company, 171 Duane 
Street,.a very neat, instructive, entertaining 
and useful monthly magazine, conducted by 
Mrs. Laura E. Lyman, and devoted to the in- 
terests of the dining-room. Valuable recipes 
and hints are largely interspersed with inter- 
esting sketches. The most remarkable fea- 
ture of this periodical is its price, 50 cents a 
year, which includes a premium worth 20 
cents. By arrangement with the manufac- 
turers, the company will send by mail, free, 
to each subscriber in the United States and 
Canada a can of the celebrated Royal Baking 
Powder. This offer is made by a thoroughly 
responsible company, and the standard article 
promised is too well known to every good 
housekeeper to need further commendation 
by us. By special arrangement with the 
proprietors we will send the Christian Union 
and the American Cookery, together with the 
premium free by mail, on receipt of $3.20, the 
subscription price of this paper. Persons de- 
siring the magazine must so state explicitly. 
This offer takes effect after June 1, 1876. 





Travelers Insurance Co. 

THE statement in another column of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., speaks as forcibly for the success and 
soundness of that corporation as anything 
we can say. The assets are known to be first- 
class, and are nearly a half-million larger than 
ayearago. There is also an increase in the 
surplus, as well as in the business. Within a 
few months it has paid unusually heavy losses 
and without unnecessary delay. The casual- 
ties to July 1 have been—by death, 489; by 
accidents, 24,093 ; in all, 24,582, and they amount 
to $2,400,000. The straight course pursued by 
this company is the secret of its popularity 
and success. 





TuHat English chemist who said, ‘there is 
more strength in buttermilk than in brandy,” 
would have no trouble in finding believers if 
he hadn’t put ** milk”’ in the sentence. 





Caution. 

We have received the following commercial 
report of the standing of 8. Y. Haines & Co., 
of Cleveland, Tennessee, who advertise to sell 
wheat, seeds, &c.: ‘* We do not know who the 
Company are. 8. Y. Haines is the only person 
known here, and he is not worthy of credit. 
Their business is to advertise and sell humbug 
seeds away from home.” 





THE woman of work sweeps everything be- 
fore her; the woman of fashion sweeps 
everything behind her. 





The United States Life Insurance 
Co., of New York, has its office at 261 Broad- 
way, and the distinctive, excellent business 
principles which gave this company its tower- 
ing position and great financial strength must 
gain the good-will of ali. Integrity and 
tested merit are welcome everywhere. Ac- 
tive men, who wish honorable and profitable 
employment, should apply at once for local 
agencies. 





TIMEs are so hard in this city at present 
that boarding-house keepers find it impossible 
to allow more thau one hair to a plate of but- 
ter. 


The Perfection of Skill, 

The Spencer Optical Manufacturing Com- 
pany of New York have gained an enviable 
reputation for their ‘‘ Diamond Spectacles” 
as the best in the world. Every genuine pair 
has the diamond trade-mark on the bow. Sold 
by our authorized agents. Made by Spencer 
Opt. Mfg. Co., 16 Maiden Lane, New York. 





NEVER stretch your legs further than your 
blankets will reach, or you will soon be cold. 
In clothes, choose suitable and lasting stuff, 
and not tawdry fineries. 





Fire Island. 

The Surf Hotel at Fire Island is enjoying its 
usual popularity. For those who can appre- 
ciate cool sea breezes, excellent fishing and 
bathing, no better place can be found near 
New York to spendasummer holiday. Trains 
leave Hunter’s Point daily at 9 A. M. and 4.30 
p. M. for Fire Island, via Babylon. 





A LITTLE six-year old boy went into 
the country visiting. About the first thing he 
got was a bowl of bread and milk. He tasted 
it, and then hesitated a moment, when his 
mother asked him if he didn’t like it ; to which 
he replied, smacking his lips: ** Yes, ma’am ; 
I was only wishing our milkman in Allentown 
would keep a cow.” 

a ad 
The Uncontradicted Testimony. 

The Uncontradicted Testimony 1n the Beech- 
er case, with a preface by Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
is published by D. Appleton & Co., 49 Broad- 
way, N. Y., ina very neat pamphlet, which is 
sold at the low price of 25 cents, postage 
prepaid. 





TAKE care of the pennies. Look well to 
your spending. No matter what comes in; if 
more goes out, you will always be poor. The 
art is not in making money, but in keeping it. 





Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has Turkish, Russian, 
Sulphur, Hydropathic and Electro-Thermal 
Baths, Equalizer, and other facilities for cure 
of Nervous, Lung, Female and Chronic Dis- 
eases. For full particulars send for circular. 





A MAN who bought one thousand Havana 
cigars this week, on being asked what he had, 
replied that they were tickets to a course of 
lectures to be givén by his wife. 





A VALUABLE Book on the subject of Roofing 
and Painting will be furnished all readers 
free. Send your address at once to N. Y. Slate 
Roofing Co., Limited, 8 Cedar S8t., N.Y. 





“You cannot keep me down,” shouted a 
somewhat windy orator at a public meeting; 
“though I may be pressed below the waves 
rise again ; you will find that [ come to thesur- 
face, gentlemen.’ “ Yes,” said an old whaler 
in the audience, “‘you come to the surface to 
blow.” 





Our daily bread will be light, sweet and 
wholesome, when made with Royal Baking 
Powder. 





THE passengers in a Philadelphia horse-car 
the other evening were talking in six lan- 
guages. 





Rotary Press for Sale, 
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TWO CHARMING BOOKS! 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


GENTLEFOLKS AND OTHERS. 


By JULIA DUHRING, 
Author of * Philosophers and Fools.” 
CROWN 8vo. FINE CLOTH. $2.00. 
The excellence and value of these essays consist 
in their being the results of a strong mind operat- 
ing on life,in the spirit of phi’ osophy, long ma- 
tured and carefully sifted, and the air of ain asing 
tranquility, which pervades them throughout. 

“ For summer reading, and especially for reading 
aloud among people of refinement and culture, 


there are few more desirable books than this.”— 
Phila. Evening Bulletin. 
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A NOVEL. 
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EARLY CONGREGATIONALISM. 


ON THE RELATIONS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES AND CLERGY TO 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
AND THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


By Dr. EDWARD BEECHER.* 
(Concluded.) 


HE cases that I have given are but specimens 

of all the Congregational clergy. Whilst they 
thus sustained the cause of their country with the 
whole power of the pulpit, very many of them went 
into the army as chaplains, and some, in cases of 
emergency, took arms and enguged in deadly strife. 

From the biographies of leading Congregational 
clergymen by Dr. Sprague, [ have collected a list of 
twenty-three who acted as chaplains, and among them 
men of the highest rank, as President Dwight, Dr. 
Nathan Strong, of Hartford, Dr. Samuel Spring, of 
Newburyport.+ No doubt there were others of whom 
we have no record, for they were all ready to make 
any sacrifices and do any work in the sacred cause. 
Dr. Eliphalet Pearson, in 1775, when gunpowder was 
scarce and Washington was paralyzed for the want of 
it, performed a great service to his country in manu- 
facturing saltpeter and gunpowder for carrying on 
the war. This he did to aid Governor Philips execute 
a commission received from the general court. He 
was afterward a professor in Cambridge. and then 
aided in founding the theological seminary at An- 
dover in which he was a professor. When New Haven 
was invaded, Dr. Naphbtali Dagget. President of Yale 
College, shouldered hig musket and went forth and 
engaged in the fight. Rev. John Cleveland, of Con- 
necticut, went on a campaign to New York. Dr. Ben- 
jamiu Trumbull, the historian of Connecticut, in the 
battle of White Plains shouldered his musket and 
performed a soldier’s duty and encountered a soldier's 
dangers in the ranks. On that and other like occa- 
sions he was seen to load and fire with coolness and 
courage. Rey. William Allen, father ot President 
Allen, of Bowdoin, also fought in the ranks to repel 
invasion. 

The Rev. David Brooks, whose sermon has already 
been noticed, belonged to the first quota of men fur- 
nished by the town of Cheshire. He entered the ser- 
vice first as a private soldier, but afteward became the 
quartermasterof his regiment. After his first military 
service he alternated in discbarging the duties of a 
minister of the Gospel and those of a soldier; going 
out in cases of exigeney with his shouldered musket, 
especially at the burning of Danbury and the attack 
on New Haven. 

Rev. A. P. Peabody says of another: “In historical 
pictures of the battle of Bunker Hill there is the figure 
ofa clergyman in bands and with the usual insignia 
of his sacred office. The person thus represented was 
Samuel Macclintock, D.D., of Greenland, N. H. He 
repeatedly served as chaplain, and had four sons in 
the war. 

In addition to the preaching of the New England 
clergy iu their churches, we are to consider the influ- 
ence of their preaching in the army. They did not 
regard the duties of a chaplain as merely formal and 
official. They aimed at high moral results. Ia the life 
of Dr. Dwight we find this statement in connection 
with the notice of his services as chaplain in a brigade 
of General Putnam’s division of the army: “In the 
British army and navy this office is too often filled by 
men .who are distinguished only for their ignorance 
and profligacy. We are also compelled to admit that 
in our own war, 1813, this was most extensively true 
of those who held the same stations among our own 
forces. But in our war of the Revolution the very 
contrary was the fact. The generous enthusiasm 
which then pervaded the country not only prompted 
our young men of honor in civil life to take the field 
but induced many of our clergy of the first reputation 
for piety and talents to attach themselves to the staff. 
The soldier of the Revolution need not be told how 
animating were their sermons and their prayers, nor 
hew correct and exemplary were their lives.” 


* Published at the request of the New York and Brooklyn 
Congregational Union. 

+ CONGREGATIONAL CLERGYMEN CHAPLAINS IN THE REVO- 
LUTIONARY WAR; FROM SPRAGUE’S ANNAIS.—Ammi R. 
Robbins, Norfolk, Conn. ; Benjamin Pomeroy, D.D., Hebron, 
Conn.; Jobn Cleaveland, D.D., Ipswich, Mass.; Nathaniel 
Taylor, New Milford, Conn.; Cotton Mather Smith, Sharon, 
Conn.; Samuel Macclinteck, D.D., Greenland, N. H.; Ben- 
jamin Trumbull, DD., North Haven, Conn.; Levi Hart 
D.D., Preston, now Griswold, Conn.; Thomas Allen, Pitts- 
field, Conn.; Samuel Kirkland, Oneida, N. Y.; Job Swift, 
D.D,,N. ¥. and then Bennington, Vt.; Perez Fobes, D.D., 
LL.D., Raynham, Mass.; V. P. Brown, U. 8. Prof.; Hezekiah 
Ripley [p. 49], D.D., Green Farms, Conn.; Isaac Lewis, D.D., 
Wilton, Conn.; Thomas Prentiss, D.D., Medfield, Mass.; Man- 
asseh Cutler, LL.D., Hamilton, Mass.; Nathan Strong. D.D., 
Hartford, Conn.; David Sanford, W. Medway, Mass. ; Nathan- 
iel Porter, D.D., Conway, N. H.; Samuel Spring. D.D., New- 
buryport, Mass.; timothy Dwight, D.D., Yale College, Conn; 
Ezra Sam pson, Plympton, Mass. 

There are over fifty named as zealous in the Revolutionary 
War, and of these some actually fought. Of these, fifteen 
are D.D.. Dr. Samuel Wales, D.D., Prof. Divinity, Yale, 
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Of Dr. Dwight he says: “He joined the army at West 
Point in 1777. Although the scene was entirely new to 
him. he was not idle or inattentive to the business that 
now devolved upou him. He performed the duties of 
bis office with strict punctuality, and with uncommon 
reputation. Tbe troops that eomposed the brigade 
were principally Connecticut farmers; wen who had 
been soberly educated, and who were willing to tisten 
to the truths of the Gospel even in acamp. On the 
Sabbath they heard him with profound attention. 
During the week they beheld him exerting himself as 
far as lay in his power to instruct them in morals and 
religion. Several of his discourses delivered to the 
whole army, owing partly to their intrinsic merit, and 
partly to the feelings of the times, gained him bigh 
reputation with the American public. He wrote also 
several patriotic songs which were universally popu- 
lar. They were favorite songs with the soldiers, and 
contributed not a little to kindle their enthusiasm in 
the cause of freedom. One of them, bis ‘* Columbia,” 
will not soon be forgotten; it opened the eyes of his 
countrymen on a prospect new, brilliant and delight- 
ful, and exhibited in distinct vision the glories of our 
rising empire.” (pp. 12, 13, vol. 1: Theology.) 

He says also, ** His connection with the army enabled 
him to form an extensive acquaintance with many 
officers of distinction.’”’” Among them was the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who implicitly confided in him. He 
alxo powerfully and effectively resisted the progress of 
Freneh infidelity, during and after the war. In view 
of these great services, Roger Minot Sherman, Judge 
of tbe Supreme Court of Connecticut, thus speaks: ‘I 
have often expressed the opinion, which length of time 
has continually strengtheved, that no man except the 
‘ Fatber of bis Country’ has conferred greater benetits 
on our nation than President Dwight.” 

Nor were the services of the Congregational clergy 
confined to enlightening and inspiring the people in 
the cause of liberty from the pulpit and as chaplains 
inthearmy. They aided also in the political exposi- 
tion of the great principles of Christian jurisprudence 
in the balls of legislation and in popular assemblies. 

The primary legislative assemblies of New England 
were the town meetings. In these all questions of 
national policy were discussed, and by these instruc- 
tious were given to their representative in the general 
court. From these primary legislative bodies docu- 
ments of great powersometimes proceeded in the form 
of instructions to their representatives, of which one 
example has been mentioned: the instructions of Lex- 
ington to their representatives in the general court, 
drawn up by pastor Jonas Clark. 

The Rev. Wm. Ware, of Cambridge, finely illus- 
trates the labors of the Congregational clergy in this 
department by reference to the case of Mr. Clark. , It 
would pot be going beyond the truth to assert that 
there was no person at that time and in that vicinity, 
not only no clergyman, but no other person of what- 
ever calling or profession, who took a firmer stand for 
the liberties of the country, or was more ready to per- 
form the duties and endure the sacrifices of a patriot 
than the minister of Lexington. He was considered, 
moreover, not only as a person of great ardor of tem- 
perament as a politician, the first to move himself and 
set others in motion, but also as a person of great 
abilities, whose judgment was more than otbers to be 
respected and relied upon. No one better tban he un- 
derstood the state of the question as between the 
Colonies and England. Nor were there any who 
earlier than be or with more talent, at the town meet- 
ings and at other places and times, argued tbe great 
topics on which differences had arisen, and then 
through therepresentatives of the town presented the 
arguments and conclusions at which they bad arrived, 
in papers which he had prepared to the general court 
at their various sessions. 

Papers of instruction of this character to the repre- 
sentatives of Lexington are in existence, running from 
1762 to 1776, aud were wun instance drawn up by 
him. No one can read tiem as they stand engrossed 
on the town records witbouc respect for the talent 
they exhibit, and admiration for the free and mauly 
spirit, yet at the same time calm and respectful, in 
which they are conceived. ? 

Mr. Everett says, altbough the part taken by Lex- 
ington was in full accordance with the course pursued 
by many other towns ip the province, there is nothing 
invidious in the remark that the decuments (of Mr. 
Clark) in which the priociples and opinions of the 
town are embodied bave few equals and no superiors 
among the productions of that class. They are well 
known to have proceeded from his pen who, for many 
years previous to the revolution to the close of his 
life, exercised a well deserved asvendancy in the pub- 
lic concerns of the town. Mr. Clark, adds Mr. Everett, 
was of a class of citizens who rendered services sec- 
ond to no others in enlighteving aud animating the 
popular mind on the great question at issue—I mean 
the patriotic clergy of New England. But it is easy 
to believe that long before a single document had been 
formally prepared, Mr. Clark bad many a time and 
for many a year ip his sermons, the political pamphlets 
of New England, presented to his people the principles 
of the policy by which the colonies ought to be man- 
aged by the crown or otherwise goyern themselves. 
His discourses have in but a few instances been pre- 
served, but enough have to make it plain what ona 
thousand occasions long before even tue passage of the 
Stamp Act would have been tbe strain of his thought 
and his speech. So that when the struggle actually 
commenced, the people were ready for it, thoroughly 





acquainted with the reasons on which the duty of re- 
sistance was founded, and prepared to discharge the 
duty at every bazard. No population witbin the 
compass of the colouies were better prepared for the 
eveots of the 19th of April than the people of Lexing- 
ton; Dv people to whom the events of that day could 
more safely have beeu entrusted; none more worthy 
of the duties that fell to their lot, or who better de- 
served the honors which have followed the faithful 
performance of them. No single individual probably 
did so tnuch to educate tbe people up to that point of 
intelligence, firumness and courage, as their honored 
aud beloved pastor. 

As anvther illustration we may refer to the case of 
the Rev. David Brooks, of whose able sermon at 
Derby, Conu., we bave already spoken. He served! 
the cause of his country in the Legislature of Connect- 
1cut at the time of the surrender of Burgeyne. He 
was also a member of the State Convention at Hart- 
ford that considered and adopted the United States 
Constitution, and his sermon indicates that he was 
abundantly qualified for the duties of that body— 
duties second in impertance to none ever performed 
by legislutive bodies; -for the formation of our Na- 
tional Constitution was the turning-point in our na- 
tional destiny, and upon its adoption all our future 
welfare depended. 

In the State of Massachuseits, also, we find another 
emivent Congregational clergyman serving bis coun- 
try in legislative bodies. Dr. Daniel Hopkins, the 
brother of the celebrated Dr. Samuel H»pkins, aud 
who had been at his death pastor of the Third Church 
of Salem for thirty-six years, was a man of great in- 
fluence in the churches. Of him Dr. Brown Emerson, 
his colleague, says: ‘In 1775. when the Revolutionary 
War broke out and the situation of the country re- 
quired the wisest councils and best measures, Mr. 
Hopkins was elected a member of the (Mass.) Provin- 
cial Congress; and in that responsible position he 
displayed great wisdom and vigor of miud, as well as 
enlightened and ardent patriotism. In 1788, he was 
elected a member of the council of the conventional 
government; and in both offices he served his country 
with great dignity, fidelity and efficiency.” 

Dr. Samuel Langdon, President of Harvard College:. 
was also a member of the conveution to consider the 
United States Constitution, where be manifested great 
ability as a debater, and did much towards removing 
the prejudices that then existed against the Federal 
Constitution and securing its acceptance. 

Dr. Manasseh Cutler, who was first a lawyer, then @ 
divine, and who served two years as chaplain, was so 
distinguished for his legal attainments that, in 1%89), 
he received the degree of LL.D. from Yale College. 
Washington tendered him a commission as Judge of 
the United States Court in the N.W. territory, which 
he declined, preferring the ministry. Congress ap- 
pointed Nathan Dane to prepare a code for the gov- 
ernment of the N.W. territory, requiring him to 
consult Dr. Cutler and receive suggestions from him. 
He suggested the reservation of land for schools, and 
the exclusion of slavery, and his suggestions were 
adopted. The last suggestion changed the fate of this 
nation. In 1800-1 he was elected to Congress. These: 
dates carry us a little beyond the war, but they reveal 
his character and power as a civilian durivg the wur, 
and whilst he was acting as a minister and a chaplain. 

By this view of the relutions of the Congregational 
ministry to the Declaration of Independence it 13 not 
intended to derogate from the just claims of the min- 
istry of other denominations; on the other band, I 
should rejoice to give similur and unmipngled praise to 
all. But the Baptists during the Revolutionary war 
were few, and coufived mainly to Rhode Isiand. And 
what there were are pot to be coutrasted witb the 
Congregationalists, for their system of government is 
eminently Cobgr+gational, and on all the great ques- 
tions at issue in the Declaration and the war both de- 
nominations were ip agreement. The odium of the 
Baptists bad passed away, and their religious rights 
were recognized.. Their clergy men, therefore, may be 
included in the Congregational clergy. Accordmgly 
we find Dr. Stillman, in 1779, delivering an eminently 
able and patriotic discourse before the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, iu which he sets forth the doctrine of 
inalienable rights, and cousiders the sphere and duties 
of civil governments, and the foundation of their au- 
thority in the consent of the people, and shows that 
all rulers are answerable to the people for the abuse 
of their powers, and for cause muy be deposed. These 
principles he applies to justify the Revolution and the 
war for liberty. 

As to the Episcopal clergy, their relations to the 
Cbureh of England, and their position as officers of 
the established religion iu New York, Virginia and the 
Carolinas, were such tbat, as a general fact, their sym- 
pathies were with the royal government. For the 
most part, too, in the Northern and Middle States, 
their flocks agreed with them. This greatly impeded 
their progress. 

Dr. Sprague, io his biography of Episcopal clergy- 
men, says, in a historical view of the progress of Epis- 
copacy in this country: “The Cburch of England, as 
represented by ber clergy, was considered as the very 
impersonation of rebellion. The spirit of independ- 
ence that burned in the nation’s inmost heart could 
not tolerate the least holding back from the contest 
that was expected to make usa free people; while, on 
the other band, a large portion of the clergy felt 
pressed by botb tbeir civil and ecclesiastical obliga- 
tions to remain true to the British crown. The conse- 
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quence of this was that many of them were forced to 
leave their country, some finding refuge in England 
aud others iu the Northern provinces, whilst those 
who remained bebind and held fast to their loyalty 
had scarcely anything else left, unless it were the tes- 
timony of an approving conscience. The very small 
number who were able to continue their ministrations 
succeeded in doing so either by their remarkable pru- 
dence, or by engaging in conflicts or submitting to dep- 
rivations which must have rendered life itself little 
less than a burden. Looking at their course from the 
standpoint which we now occupy we may well afford 
to honor the motives which controlled their conduct, 
while we give thanks to the God of nations for having 
smiled on the course which they felt themselves con- 
science-bound to oppose.’’—P. xii. 

But though this was the condition of the clergy, there 
were some of their flocks, and eveu of their families, 
who chose to adhere to their country, and act a decided 
part as patriots. Especially was this true at the South. 
Washington was au Episcopalian, and so was Samuel 
Chase, William Paca, aud Thomas Stone, three of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence for Mary- 
land. The fourth, Charles Carroll, wasa Roman Catholic 
Episcopalian, William Hooper, one of the signersof the 
Declaration, from North Carolina, was the son of an 
Episcopal clergyman. The same was true of George 
Ross, one of the signers for Pennsylvania, and of 
Francis Lewis, a signer for New York. Duche, who 
opeued the first Congress with prayer, afterward apos- 
tatized and returned to England. But finally he came 
back and asked for pardon. 

The Methodists at the time of the Revolution had 
just commenced their efforts in this nation, and were 
relatively few. [t was greatly for their injury that 
Wesley took grounds against us in ourstruggle. Dr. 
Sprague, in the historical view of his biography of 
Methodist clergymen, says: **The Revolution was es- 
pecially adverse to the prosecution of their work, for 
as most of their preachers then in the field were from 
England, and were under the direction of a leader who 
had written against American principles and meas- 
ures, it Was not strange, considering the general tone 
of public feeling, that they should have been regarded 
with suspicion and dislike. The result of this state of 
things was that they all, with the exception of Mr. 
Asbury, returned to England either before the close of 
the year 1777 or early in the year 1778, and be was 
obliged to withdraw from public observation aud take 
refuge for about a year in the house of an intimate 
friend in Delaware. The work, however, though 
greatly embarrassed did not stand still during the pro- 
tracted conflict, as was indicated by the fact that at the 
conference of 1783 there were 83 lay preachers, and 
13,740 members. After the Revolution Asbury and 
Coke were ordained bishops by Wesley, and they or- 
dained the lay preachers, and thus the church was 
organized and wenton. Almost its entire growth has 
been since the Declaration of Independence, aud it did 
nothing to aid the Revolution,” 

The Quakers were decidedly opposed to the Revolu- 
tion, and issued earnest testimonies against it. So far 
did they go that it became necessary to arrest, confine, 
and restrain some of them. Hence Joseph Hewes, of a 
Quaker family, renounced his connection with the de- 
nomivation that he might contend for the liberties of 
his country. He was one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence from North Carolina. 


No Roman Catholic ecclesiastic sustained the Revo- 
ution. 

It appears, then, that all but the Presbyterians are 
excluded from comparison with the Congregational- 
ists as to zeal aud labor for the Revolution. The 
Reformed Dutch are considered here as Presbyterians. 
But among the Presbyterians the churches and pastors 
generally sided with the Congregationalists, and did 
loyal work for their country. No more eminent char- 
acter can be named than Johu Witherspoon, who de- 
fended the rights of the colonists iu Great Britain, and 
after his removal to the country as President of Prince- 
ton College, labored in our National Congress with 
unsurpassed wisdom, Zeal, and energy. He was one of 
the greatest and most influential men of our pation. 

Yet neither he, nor any other Presbyterian, stood so 
near to the fountain-head of influences by which the 
great Revolution was originated and effected as the 
Congregational clergy of New England. 

Nor was Presbyterianism then as powerful as Con- 
gregationalism. They greatly fell behind them in the 
number of churches and of ministers. 

Nevertheless, the record of Presbyterian churcbes 
and clergymen is in the highest degree honorable. In 
the darkest hours, when Washington was retreating in 
the Jerseys, they stood by him. Thrilling narratives 
of heroic courage and self-sacrificiug patriotism 
abound. Gladly would I aid to entwine the laurels 
around the heroes of that church. But no doubt it 
will be worthily done by ber own accomplished his- 
torians. 

In this view of the relations of the Congregational 
clergy to the Declaration of Independence it is not 
my purpose at all to minister to denominational pride, 
but to point out the relations of certain great princi- 
ples which they represent to the purposes of God. 
They were in antagonism to the hierarchal and des- 
potie priaciples of the Old World, and were treated 
with hatred and contempt: but, transported to this 
Wew World, they have been a leaven to leaven 
a nation. Includiug the Baptists, Congregational 
ehurches in this nation are largely in the majority; 

and if Congregationalists had husbanded their strength 
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they would have been very much more numerous. 
They have nearly doubled the Presbyterian body. 
But in that, and in all bodies, there has been ap in- 
creased conception of the power and importance of 
the local church and a relaxation of the despotic 
power of hierarchies. And this work is destined to go 
on till the local church shall become a ground of union 
for all sects, and the wastefulness of the division 
caused by bierarchal churches sball cease. 

The principle of hierarcbal unity establishes many 
ecclesiastical governments over the same territory, 
and this destroys local unity, and produces many 
weak aod rival churches and a wasteful expenditure 
of funds. The law of local unity in free churches can 
harmonize and unite the world. It is a vust result, 
“but if it is ia the plans of God it will be effected. 





THE WATCH OF ONE HOUR. 
By CARL SPENCER. 


“SAW him as he turned away; 
_ His eyes cried to me, Watch, and pray! 
I felt the darkness past me roll, 
Deep burdened on that lonely soul. 
Some longing, pitying looks I cast 
Into the shadows where he passed ; 
Then o’er my sense strange numbness crept, 
My eyes were heavy, and I slept. 


He came and touched me where I lay, 
His paie lips sighing, Wake, and pray ! 
In the dim lurid light his face 

With unknown anguish filled the place. 
As half in dreams I beard the call, 

I heard my answer faintly fall: 

He turned the lonely watch to keep 

He came and found me still asleep. 


I woke to learn, at dreary cost, 

The need he owned, the grace I lost. 
Alone he wrestled, not in vain, 

Some angel helped him in his pain. 

Next day he bore his cross—I saw 

That march, far off, with grief and awe; 
Alone he went tg death, but I-- 

It broke my heart to see him die. 


I, when he had no more to crave, 

Fell weeping, praying, at his grave: 
When the dread spell hud lost its power, 
Watched sleepless, thinking of that hour, 
Shamed by the trembling flesh that failed 
© that the spirit had prevailed! 

How heaven had kept the record bright 
If one had watched with him that night! 


O Son of Man! but once have I 

Left thee alone to strive and die? 
How often hath the strife been near 
Of mortal pain, of deathly fear? 
And now in every soul that cried 
Out of the darkness at my side, 

Thy sad, reproachful face I see, 
And hear, “ Ye did it not to me.” 


At last I wake, at last I pray ; 

My heart burns in me night and day; 
Each hour I hear the call to keep 

The watch, to weep with all that weep. 
Oh, waken, brothers! shall His own 
Leave Him to bear the world alone? 
One cup he blest; one grief divine 
Renews to love the kingdom’s sign. 





Summer Boarders. 





By Rose Terry CooKeE. 





CHAPTER IV. 

T certainly did not raise Miss Van Wyck in the 

estimation of these simple souls that the next 
day she set up, on the cherry stand, a small altar 
with symbolic embroideries, cathedral lace on the 
velvet folds, a silver crucifix in a shrine of carved 
wood, two wax tapers and a missal; they wight 
have respected her religion could they have re- 
spected her, but their habitual Bible test, ‘‘ by 
their fruits shall ye know them,” was too much 
for her. 

Sunday was,‘ worried through” as Hannah ex- 
pressed it. In the course of the day Miss Van 
Wyck railed bitterly at the want of a bathing- 
room, French rolls, mushroom catsup, finger- 
bowls and various other metropolitan necessities. 
She refused either to go to church or to stay at 
home alone, and poor Mrs. King unwillingly con- 
sented to bear her company, while Hannah and 
Milly had the rest and refreshment of two hours 
to themselves and the pleasure of Mr. Parker's 
good sermon. That there should be lunch on 
Sunday and a four o’clock dinner excited Miss 
Sylvia again. 

‘Just as I had got my stomach a little 
accustomed to country hours, a thing Dr. Green 
insisted on especially, or I never would have put 
up with it, to be entirely set aside in this manner ! 
not even told! and no fire to cook a thing by! It 
is too much. Mrs. King, I must insist on my din- 
ner hereafter on Sundays as usual !” 

Doleful Mrs. King assented with a sigh, trem- 
bling as she thought of Hannah, trembling still 
more as she remembered to-morrow was Monday 





and Captain and Mrs. Bunn would surely come in 
the noon stage. Mr. Parker wisely kept himself 
up in his study while Miss Van Wyck expressed 
herself down stairs ; he had resolved to interfere 
in no way with the family affairs unless he were 
called upon on some great emergency, and he 
knew Milly’s shyness and Hannah's sense would 
keep them from appealing to him unnecessarily. 
His study was a large airy room partitioned off 
from the garret, with dormer windows looking 
down on the lake and off on the mountains. He 
could be quiet there and study all he wished to, 
and he rarely appeared down stairs except at 
meals. This had been his habit ever since he 
boarded at Mrs. King’s, and he knew very little 
of the family about him for that very reason. 
Milly had been away at school a good deal, and 
was very sby everywhere. She regarded ‘‘the 
minister” as a sort of guardian angel in the garret. 
and felt safer to think he was there, as a refuge 
and guide, but neither of them knew the other as 
they really were, and not even the gossips of that 
scattered village had even yet linked Milly’s name 
with that of the minister, she was only ‘* Widder 
King’s little Milly ” to them yet. 

The dreaded Monday noon arrived, and the 
stage brought three more boarders. Mrs. Bunn 
came without her husband, for he had suddenly 
been called to South America on business: but she 
could not come alone, so she brought with her 
her uncle Colonel Vinton, also an army officer but 
long since invalided. 

The other arrival was a young lady of twenty- 
five perhaps ; a genuine Boston girl, Miss Octavia 
Choate, professedly overworn with brain work, 
though the ungracious Hannah was speedily heard 
to observe, ‘*1 guess it’s tongue-ail! ef hers ain’t 
worn off to the p’int I'm clear mistook !” 

Mrs. Bunn was a delicate, pale, gentle little 
creature with sad dark eyes, frail as a wild-flower 
and very lovely; but Colonel Vinton was quite 
another style of creature; angular, erect and 
fierce, his eyes had a green glare and his voice a 
harsh snap to it that made Mrs. King creep as she 
looked at him, and quiver fairly to her toes when 
he came down upon her with a blast of sudden 
fury. 

‘And pray, madam, why is not Mrs. Bunn to 
have the room she chose to have? A pretty state 
of things! Here she selects her room and you 
bave the coolness to say somebody else is in it! 
Addy, put on your bonnet : we won't stop here.” 

‘* Please, dear, wait till ’ve had my dinner. I’m 
so tired, you know,” said Mrs. Bunn in the softest 
little voice. 

‘*To be sure! to be sure! I’m starved myself. 
Madam, if you expect us to stay you can just 
bundle that other person out of that room, neck 
and heels, directly. It’s an outrage ; I won't stand 
it! breach of contract. Bundle her or him—fifty 
to one it’s a woman—righbt out, and let Mrs. Bunn 
take possession immediately.” 

Bundle her out indeed! Mrs King gasped at 
the idea, and beat an ignominious retreat at once 
to the kitchen to hurry dinner. Milly showed 
Miss Choate to her room and left her gazing out 
of the window in a deep artistic reverie, for Miss 
Choate sketched, or thought she did; and when 
the dinner-bell rang sbe was still in her dusty 
traveling dress and tossed hair, absorbed in the 
beauties of nature, and oblivious of such a vuigar 
want as food. Mrs. Bunn had also been shown to 
the room Miss Van Wyck refused to occupy and 
came down to dinner divested of her linen wrapper 
and dust-cloak, with fresh frills, and a mite of a 
cap on her shining dark hair, looking as delicate 
and sweet as a white rose. The Colonel was 
already at the dining-room door expecting his 
niece, when Miss Van Wyck sailed down upon bim 
from the stairs in a wonderful costume, with a 
gaze of mingled surprise and disgust, fully returned 
by the Colonel. 

‘*Good Lord !” he growled under his moustache, 
‘*that old cat! I’d lay my head she has swindled 
Addy out of her room. How do you do? how do 
you do’? when did you arrive, Miss Van Wyck ?” 

‘*Why, Colonel Vinton! Is it really you? I 
declare I thought it was Uncle James.” (Uncle 
James being a hump-backed old wiser of eighty 
and the Colonel’s peculiar horror.) ‘‘I really felt 
faint, for I knew it must be the death of him to 
come here !” 

‘*Dear me! how hard it would have been for 
you !” sneered the Colonel with a laugh, and Miss 
Sylvia giggled. Then came Mrs. Bunn, and the 
polite combat ceased before harm was done. Mr. 
Vinton and Miss Van Wyck had been frequenters 
of the same boarding houses in New York for 
several years, and, being both of the same order in 
humanity, disliked each other accordingly. There 
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is a kind of self-love that acts in the recoil, a sort 
of instinetive disgust at those traits in others 
which are really our own strongest characteristics ; 
how often do we hear an utterly ungenerous per- 
son revile another for a narrow and unloving 
heart? Who has not known the most jealous of 
wowen stigmatize jealousy as the one unendurable 
sin ? or the man who trembled at the slightest dan- 
ger denounce a coward with exaggerated scorn? 
This was the antagonism between the Colonel 
and Miss Sylvia, and it did not promise well for 
the peace of the party that they came together ; 
all the more, that the Colonel dearly loved 


‘**To drink delight of battle with his peers.” 


But at the dinner table they shone out jn all their 
most unpleasant peculiarities. The Colonel fairly 
shouted over his plate of beef. 

‘Here! take this away! I can’t eat my food 
sodden, like the old Jews. Bring me a rare piece, 
gravy from the dish, and a hot potato.” 

Milly flew to remedy the trouble. Mr. Parker 
smiled involuntarily to see how fleet-footed she 
was. She reminded him of a wild rabbit leaping 
across a wood-path in noiseless terror to escape 
some barking dog. 

Then Miss Van Wyck chimed in, ‘‘Is there no 
brown bread? I cunnot exist without brown 
bread. Tell Mrs. King I must have it, and fetch 
me a fresh egg on toast ; the meat is too tough.” 

But when the meat came back, it was still 
wrong; there was no fat. ‘‘ Here! here, girl! I 
don’t want a dry bit of meat with no fat. Take it 
away and get mea bit of the brown fat; crisp, 
inind.” 

And the luckless egg was also returned on Han- 
nah’s hands to be cooked “ just half a minute more” 
and fo be put ona fresh piece of toast—‘‘thin, if you 
please, and well browned.” The Boston girl mean- 
time ate her dinner in heroic silence ; she despised 
these groveling souls who spent their time and 
thoughts on foodfor the body while outside the 
window Nature poured her unexhausted banquet 
for the eye, and science foresaw wide fields of range 
and discovery; but with acertain lofty pity she said 
to herself, ‘‘They are New Yorkers;” and dis- 
missed the subject to theorize on the strata of 
Mount Shawmut, and probable glacial scratches on 
the boulders thereabouts. It is true she ate a good 
dinner, but she did it as a matter of noimportance, 
and little Mrs. Bunn beside her also ate heartily, 
and praised the bread and butter to Milly in a 
sweet lady-like way that was mightily consoling to 
the poor child’s anxious little soul. 

Meanwhile Hannah in the kitchen reigned in 
grim stillness, Milly had expected a burst of wrath 
from her over the exacting manners of the guests, 
but it did not come. She set her lips with sur- 
prising self-control, and made no sign. Only when 
Milly had cleared off the table and bringing the 
last dish into the kitchen set it down with a sigh, 
Hannah turned upon her, ‘‘ Now don’t ye begin 
that way, child! Land o’ Goshen! it ’ll be an all 
sumwer business, ’nd we can’t afford to get down 
in the mouth so quick. Keep up your sperrit. It 
takes all sorts o’ folks to make a world, and I’m 
glad 1 ain’t one on ’em anyhow.” Which set Milly 
off -in a laugh. 

After dinner there promised to be a battle royal 
between the Colonel and Miss Van Wyck about 
the disputed room, but gentle Mrs. Bunn managed 
to allay the storm, and declared herself much 
better pleased with the southeast corner room, 
which fortunately had not been taken, than with 
that which Miss Van Wyck chose; indeed there 
was asmall room between the two large ones which 
opening into Mrs. Bunn’s made the prettiest pos- 
sible dressing-room, and when Miss Sylvia found 
this out she raged inwardly, and the Colonel’s 
keen eye discovering the fact he became happy 
for the rest of the day. Courteous he always was 
to Miss Van Wyck, even in his bitterest animosity, 
for he called himself a gentleman and never intend- 
ed to be rude toa lady, though he could and 
would and did bully his inferiors, male or female, 
within an inch of their lives, till unprejudiced 
bystanders doubted which were the superior par- 
ties afterall. So the Colonel found himself ready 
by night to stay where he was, and after all but 
swearing over his tea smoked his cigar on the 
porch, and going to bed slept soundly to the 
sound of his own trumpet, which drove Miss Syl- 
via to distraction and filled her with fresh wrath 
against the old enemy. The next day the two 
other boarders came. Miss Adams, a shrewd sen- 
sible maiden lady of fifty, and her niece, Katy 
Adams, a fair consumptive creature with a face 
like a cherub, pink spots on either cheek, clouds 
of rippled golden hair and a skin of wax. Noone 
could see her without a pang of pity and regret, 





but no one saw much of her, for she rarely came 
out of her room except for a short drive in the 
middle of the day. She was established in two 
rooms on the ground floor, because she was too 
feeble to go up and down stairs, and her aunt 
took care of her as if she had been a baby ; for she 
had no mother, and Aunt Mary had been all to 
her that a mother could be but the name. 





CHAPTER V. 

OW came the tug of war to poor Mrs. King. 

Here were her summer boarders, but never 

in her life had she been obliged to provide for so 

many, and her wits failed her. If it had not been 

for Hannah's sense the family would have starved, 

for no power could drive it into Mrs. King’s head 

that six people ate more meat than two. Besides 

she was utterly confused with the various de- 
mands. 

Mrs. Bunn found no fault, and if she wanted 
anything suggested it in so gentle and pleasant a 
way that Milly declared it was delightful to wait 
on her. Miss Choate was superior to the wants 
of the flesh ; it is true she stipulated for a certain 
dainty manufactured from Graham flour, salt and 
water, baked to the toughness of a problem in 
trigonometry, which Hannah scornfully styled 
*horse-fodder”; but beyond this hygienic and 
unpleasant staple she cared not for food, but 
spent her time improving her mind, walking 
abroad in very short skirts, with a severe symp- 
tom of a hat on her head, buckskin gloves, a 
basket and a hammer. She almost paved her bed- 
room with geological specimens; she set up a 
fresh-water aquarium in a Mason jar, entertained 
two green snakes in a tin pail to study their hab- 
its, strewed all the house to which she had access 
with botanical. studies, and drew innumerable 
sketches with charcoal that savored strongly of 
the old woodcuts in Dilworth’s spelling-book. 

With her the Colonel and Miss Van Wyck 
waged internecine war all the time, for her bunch- 
es of weeds brought in to analyze were always 
getting caught in Miss Sylvia’s airy flounces, or 
strewed over the altar-cloth she embroidered in 
floss, damaging the lambs, and fishes, and crosses 
materially, and making a scrawl of fluff of the 
symbolic border; while the Colonel, brushing a 
deposit of specimens from his favorite chair, 
stung his hand with some savage and flourishing 
nettles, and swore outright; and even poor little 
Mrs. Bunn, incautiously handling some lovely 
vines that hung over the rail of the porch while 
the fair botanist went up-stairs for her Gray’s 
Manual, suffered for days from the contact, since 
those delicate triple leaves and quaint rough 
stems belonged to what Hannah called ‘ pison 
ware'ry,” and Miss Choate ‘‘Rhus Toxicoden- 
dron.” 

‘*Rhus Toxicodamndron !” roared the Colonel 
in an uncivil rage. ‘‘ That girl’s a fool! an ever- 
lasting fool! From all Bos'on women and their 
belongiugs, good Lord, deliver us!” 

**Unele! uncle! she will certainly hear you !” 

‘*T hope so!” fervently responded the Colonel. 
‘*T hope to the Lord she did hear me, but I don’t 
suppose the angel Gabriel could get her head 
down to a level ; a conceited fool is an everlasting 
fool.” 

‘*Ob, dear uncle!” again chimed in distressed 
Mrs. Bunn; and the Colonel walked off growling 
under his white moustache like a half-satisfied 
mastiff. 

But Miss Octavia did not hear him. She was a 
happy woman: perfectly certain of herself, con- 
fident in herown aplomb; what she did not know 
or try to know was to her empty husks. She 
would have commended Tennyson to his face, 
and told Thackeray what a ‘‘sweet thing” Pen- 
dennis was, without any hesitation; and she 
plunged into foreign languages whenever she'met 
a foreigner with a gallant courage commendable 
to behold, and generally the encounter proved 
fatal to the foreigner—or his command of counte- 
nance. ; 

She was a very plucky girl, and wore shocking 
and sensible clothes, but she was a horror to Miss 
Van Wyck; and when one day poor Mrs. King 
was heard to utter fearful shrieks, and discovered 
grasping the post of Miss Choate’s bed and stand- 
ing on one foot while she frantically kicked out 
with the other, round which one of the pet 
snakes, escaped from his prison, was twining, and 
squirming up her leg, even that dolorous woman 
fired with wrath and insisted that no more vermin 
should be brought into her house. 

Miss Adams was the only person in the house 
who really admired Miss Choate’s genuine traits 
and forgave her pretensions. She was very good 
to Octavia ; endured her interminable harangues, 





received her stores of information with as much 
meekness as if she herself were perfectly ignorant, 
and only furtively smiled at her parade of know]l- 
edge and her quasi gift of tongues. Mr. Parker, 
whose honest, manly nature had been quite dis- 
gusted with Miss Choate from the first, confessed 
to himself that he had failed in charity and pa- 
tience, and paid her more attention as the weeks 
went on. He even went to walk with her now 
and then, when he found she could lay aside her 
pursuits for an hour to read the magazines to 
poor Katy Adams, or spend twice that time mak- 
ing a little moss garden in an old tin pan for the 
invalid’s amusement. 

Alas for human nature! Her ologies and her 
languages, Kant, Cousin and Emerson, art and 
science, had not eliminated the woman from poor 
Octavia; she had a heart under even her load of 
wisdom, and it woke up full-armed, Minerva 
fashion, when a charming young man at last be- 
came polite and kind to ber. 

In the meantime, little Milly, hurried from 
morning till night, fretted at continually, wept at 
by her mother, totally set aside from Mr. Parker's 
society, which she had so reverentially enjoyed 
before, bore all her daily troubles with the simple 
quiet of a child ; she waited on the cross Colonel 
and the captious spinster with a miraculous pa- 
tience ; she smoothed over all her mother’s com- 
plaints with tender sweetness; she appeased 
Hannah ; she ran to and fro for Katy Adams; her 
ready hands kept parlor and dining table decked 
with fresh flowers ; she had learned a great deal 
from Miss Sylvia’s complaints, and now the crisp 
salad was iced and garnished in faultless fashion, 
the bread cut to exact thinness, the pitcher of 
water always cool and full, and the table laid 
with scrupulous accuracy. 

It is true the Colonel scolded as much as ever: 

he had even invaded the sacred precincts of the 
kitchen to instruct Hannah. 
“ ““My good woman,” he began,—but Hannah 
turned on him a countenance that made him dis- 
trust his own adjective—‘‘ 1 want to tell you about 
the meat you buy: it’s abominable! utterly 
abominable! Very rarely is there a bit of tender- 
loin sent in; I must have tenderloin. Then you 
over-do your meat: it should be so rare that red 
gravy follows the knife. And your gravy! bless 
me! your gravy is really heathenish !” 

“Hm!” said Hannah, shutting her lips more 
tightly after that expletive, and fixing her steady 
gray eyes on his face. 

‘**Then a fowl to broil should never be over four 
months old—never. You broil pretty well, but a 
broiled hen is intolerable—positively intolerable. 
And lamb: your mountain pastures are good for 
sheep, but you should always buy ewe lamb—I 
always do; and the brisket should be broiled too; 
indeed, for young, very young lamb, I prefer the 
whole fore-quarier broiled. And for heaveu’s 
sake, my good creature, let us have no more two- 
year-old beef! That is quite outrageous—shock- 
ing! And perhaps I ought to mention the butter. 
I spoke of it to the young girl, but probably she 
forgot. I must have butter freshly made at least 
three times a week. Don’t wash it, I beg of you— 
water ruins butter; and pray don’t salt it too 
much. There, that will do for the present.” 

‘“*T guess it will!” burst out Hannah, whose 
self-control gave way all at once, like a mill-dam 
in a freshet, *‘ Ill tell the butcher to buy cows to 
kill that’s all tenderloin, in futur’. There ain’t 
more’n thirty families he gues to, and one cow 
re’lly don’t serve ’em all for porterhouse steaks; 
*nd you can hev your vittles raw ef you want ’em, 
though I have heerd tell it made creturs savage, 
and I should think ’twould be dreadful bad for 
you. But I'll mention to our hens next year to 
hatch out a pair o’ chickens every day along 
through March ’nd April, so’t they’ll all be the 
right age; it’s most to late to fix that now. I 
might get a few to the neighbors’, but I’m afraid 
they’re kinder keerless about keepin’ a family 
record for the faowls. And there might be a sort 
o’ contract made about Blackwater to hev all the 
lambs born o’ one kind, on your account ; it’s the 
gentleman lambs they gen’rally kill. I'd jest as 
lieves brile one kind as t’other, to be perlite. 
And I'll tell Sam to buy a prize ox down to Rut- 
land next time he goes over; tain’t likely he’s got 
the money to do’t with, nor that he'd sell half 
the critter afore it’s spiled, but that ain’t nothin’ 
ef you want it! I expect the Lord made the uni- 
varse to suit your ideas, didn’t he ?” 

The Colonel could not believe his ears. Han- 
nah stopped for want 6f breath, and the two 
glared at each other like a pair of chickens pre- 
paring for a tilt when a diversion was effected by 


+ a loud scream from Miss Van Wyck whose scarlet 
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shawl had excited the attack of a turkey-cock 
outside the porch. The Colonel was glad of an 
excuse to retreat with dignity, and soon the ag- 
gressive turkey was flying down the road with the 
gentleman in full pursuit. 

‘* Kinder unbrotherly,” dryly remarked Han- 
nah, ‘nothin’ but twins could strut and gobble so 
near alike.” But the Colonel's objurgations did 
him no good with Hannah. It was indeed quite 
out of her power to please him had she wished to 
do so ; the country butcher brought only what he 
had, the butter came from a farmer’s wife who 
would not have changed her life-long way of mak- 
ing it for king or kaiser; there was a normal diffi- 
culty, as Hannah frankly stated, about the chick- 
ens and lambs; in short the whole problem 
resolved itself into the Chinaman’s succinct an- 
swer to a persevering dun, ‘‘If no have, how can ?” 

Gentle Mrs. Bunn, whose delicate face had begun 
to fill out and bloom like a blush-rose in the keen 
mountain air, and whose elastic physique recover- 
ed its strength and spring every day, succeeded 
much hetter with the obstinate Hannah ; by meek 
suggestions and patient hints she taught her how 
to make a proper chicken pie instead of the soda- 
biscuit and old hen mixture, which slippery and 
tasteless mess she had served under that name ; 
puddings also of delicate structure and fragrant 
with foaming sauce began to replace the monot- 
onous pies; there were crisp muffins for tea instead 
of yellow biscuit steaming with strong alkaline 
vapors, and even Saratoga potatoes, golden of hue 
and brittle as spun glass, superseded the thick 
fatty slices hitherto arrayed on the dish of pork, 
fried in the same pan, and tough with under- 
cooking and inch-thickness. Hannah ‘ allowed” 
that Mrs. Bunn was ‘‘a master-hand at vittles, 
and moreover as portly a woman as ever stepped,” 
using that ill-treated adjective in the genuine 
sense of New England, where it comprehends far 
more than outside beauty, and is no faint praise. 


(To be continued.) 





THE OPAL. 


By Mary Sr. Maur. 


HIS exquisite gem, that shows the varied 

tints of the rainbow, was named by the an- 
cients paideros, or child beautiful as love. Their 
admiration for it was unbounded. The Roman 
senator, Marius, preferred exile to bestowing his 
large and perfect opal upon Mare Antony, who 
coveted it. 

The old Poles, with poetical fancy, associated 
the opal with the month of October. It was to 
them an emblem of hope and modesty, and they 
considered their calendar of precious stones an 
index of character. 

In modern times there is a foolish fancy that 
this stone brings misfortune to its possessor, un- 
less it be one’s birth-stone, when prosperity will 
ever attend the happy owner. 

The opal is composed of silver and water, and 
has the same origin as quartz, but it has less 
hardness, and is generally believed incapable of 
crystallization. It is found in the seams of 
igneous rocks and metallic veins. It oceurs in 
limestone and beds of slate. This probably is 
due to the accumulation and solidification of the 
siliceous shells of infusoria. It is also formed 
from the silex in the waters of hot springs. 

It is asserted on high authority that water is 
not essential in the composition of the opal, and 
its beautiful colors are due to internal reflections 
and refractions. 

Others think they are caused by minute cracks 
or fissures containing a small quantity of moist- 
ure, these interstices acting as prisms, which 
separate the rays of light into their primitive 
colors. 

The precious-opal, girasol and fire-opal are 
highly valued as gems. 

The precious-opal is externally milky white, 
but within are imprisoned a rich variety of 
changing hues: violet, red, yellow, green and 
blue, each struggling for ascendency in every 
varying light. 

It occurs in Hungary, the Faroe Islands and 
Gracias 4 Dios, Honduras, in Central America. 

This variety is considered next in value to the 
diamond and ruby. 

Pieces larger than a hazel nut have seldom 
been seen. [t is said that within the past twenty 
years very fine opals have been brought from 
Honduras. Perfect specimens are always rare 
and consequently highly valued. This value is 
enhanced, for the opal is the only gem that can- 
not be successfully imitated. 

The most celebrated specimen known is in the 





Imperial Museum at Vienna; it weighs seventeen 
ounces and is about the size of a man’s fist. It is 
not free from its native rock, and has numerous 
fissures. 

The girasol is bluish-white and translucent, 
with sparkles of fire in a good light. 

The fire-opal is hyacinth-red to honey-yellow, 
with reflections of fire red and green. This stone 
is very peculiar and beautiful, the amber-tinted 
ground giving it an entirely different appearance 
from the precious-opal. It is found in Zimapan, 
Mexico, the Faroe Islands, and near San Antonio, 
Honduras. 

The opal is cut with smooth convex surface, 
and is often set with diamonds. It is not a hard 
stone, and can easily be scratched by rock-crystal ; 
it therefore requires careful usage. 

The finest cut opal of recent date was owned by 
the Empress Josephine. It was called the Siege 
of Troy, from its sparkles of red, which resemble 
fitful flames. It was valued at $75,000. 

The common opal is milk-white, with greenish, 
bluish and yellowish tints. It shows a change of 
these colors, but has no iridescence. It can easily 
be counterfeited, as the imitation is often prettier 
than the real stone. This stone is not valued as a 
gem, but is used in ornamentation. 

The matrix of opal consists of minute veins of 
opal running through porphyry. This when cut 
and polished is used for snuff-boxes and other 
fanciful ornaments. 

There are many other varieties of opal, among 
which may be mentioned the cachelong, or beau- 
tiful stone, with a pearly luster within ; the jasper- 
opal, which has no transparency : the wood-opal, 
being wood petrified by the infiltration of silica ; 
and the hydrophane, a stone which, when plunged 
in water, assumes the hues of an opal, but loses 
them after being removed for a short time. 

An eminent divine thus discourses of the opal: 
‘What is meant by a whée stone 1 do not know, 
but I prefer to think it was an opal, the most 
human of all stones. The diamond is the more 
spiritual—there is less of color and more of sug- 
gestion in it; but the opal has init more sym- 
pathy, more feeling, more wondrous beauty, more 
of those moods that belong to the human heart ; 
and of all the stones that are worn to signify 
human affection none is to be compared to the 
opal. And, methinks, when God makes this 
promise of the white stone it is as if he said, ‘I 
will cut your love-name in an opal, and as your 
King and Lover I will give it to you, and no man 
shall know the meaning of that name but you 
yourself.’” 





BLIND. 


By W. L. M. Jay (AUTHOR OF SHILOH), 
DO not try to see my way, 
Before, behind, or left, or right; 
I cannot tell what dangers gray 
Do haunt my steps, nor at what height 
Above the sea my path doth wind,— 
For I am blind. 


If by my side a chasm yawns, 
Oft unawares I pass it by ; 
I feel no fear when crimson dawns 
With solemn portents fill the sky ; 
Slow, step by step, my way I find, 
Patient, and blind. 


I know notif my goal doth shine 
Faint and far off in distance blue, 
Or if these weary feet of mine 
Its border lands are pressing through ; 
I wonder, yet no answer find,— 
For I am blind. 


On smooth and sunny heights I laugh ; 
In thorny thickets oft I weep; 
From cool, sweet fountains now I quaff, 
And now of bitter springs drink deep,— 
Daring to turn from neither kind, 
Since I am blind. 


Yet not without a Guide I wend 
My unseen way, by day, by night ; 
Close by my side there w&lks a Friend, 
e Strong, tender, true. I trust His sight; 
He sees my way, before, behind, + 
Though I am blind. 


He leads me as He thinketh best, 
And all the checkered way He knows; 
Knows where I need to stop and rest, 
And where to flee from lurking foes, 
Which paths are safe, which undermined 
To trip the blind. 


Of all my backward route I know 
But little, save that thus far on 
My Friend hath led me safe,—and so 
I trust, when once the goal is won, 
Good cause of thankfulness to find 
That I was blind. 


For in that goal’s diviner light, 
And from that Friend’s revealed face, 
My thirsty eyes will drink in sight ; 
And I shall learn what tender grace 
Led me, through paths by dangers lined, 
Safely—and blind. 





MORAL SWINDLING. 


. By Jas. RICHARDSON. 





NE would naturally think that the possessor 

of an honored name—a name that is to many 
a symbol of culture, integrity and sterling virtue 
—would guard it with jealous care, would relig- 
iously refuse to lend it to any and every swindler, 
fool, enthusiast or madman, who might ask it for 
the furthering of personal ends. Yet the fact is 
notorious that there can be no fraud so trans- 
parent, no folly so patent, no project so insane 
that a little well-directed effort will not get for it 
a plentiful backing of names which carry great 
influence with a confiding public. The endorse- 
ment will most likely be non-committal and in- 
direct, yet the multitude is deceived all the same. 

Sometimes it is an itching for reflected fame, a 
desire to see one’s name in company with the 
nawes of men of influence, which leads to this 
prostitution of honorable names. Let Peter 
Cooper or William Cullen Bryant sign a paper, 
and five hundred other good names can be had for 
the asking. But why should Peter Cooper, Mr. 
Bryant or any other pure and honorable man give 
his name to an unworthy project? Why, indeed ! 
Yet they do it almost daily. Is it to get rid of 
bores? That is the most charitable supposition. 
Any schemer who goes to work in the right way 
and is sufficiently persistent can get for almost any 
project not palpably fraudulent an array of sup- 
porting names such as modest merit might despair 
of getting in a lifetime. It is so much easier to 
sign one’s name to an apparently empty paper 
than to tella bore that he is a bore and mayhap 
something worse! Consequently dishonest cer- 
tificates of merit, appeals to public sympathy, 
calls to lecture, and all that sort of thing are cén- 
tinually turning up with the best names in the 
country attached to them. 

Invitations to lecture are a common form of this 
sort of popular imposition. Where rude men 
would cut short a long winded visitor with ‘‘Go 
hire a hall,” or some equivalent bit of current 
slang, more honored men adopt the less honorable 
course of shifting the affliction to the shoulders 
of the public by means of a letter ‘* respectfully 
and cordially inviting Professor Swiveltongue to 
deliver a lecture in this city at an early date, illus- 
trative and explanatory of his highly original and 
important discovery,” and so on, and so on. 
Armed with this paper Professor Swiveltongue 
hires a hall and igsues his circulars. Assuming 
that a discovery which has interested so many 
men and women of culture and high social posi- 
tion must be worth knowing, some hundreds of 
people pay their money or surrender their time to 
listen to what may be no better than the maun- 
derings of an addlepate or the shallow talk of an 
arrant swindler. 

Before us is an imposing list of names signed to 
a paper of this sort. It would scarcely be possi- 
ble to get together two hundred names of greater 
moral weight. They represent our most respected 
authors and editors—men and women of high 
rank in almost every department of letters ; some 
of our most honored professors of mathematics, 
of science, and of music ; a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, and a long array of men with mili- 
tary titles ; prominent physicians, lawyers, states- 
men and divines ; artists and engineers ; men of 
business and ladies of leisure ; teachers and super- 
intendents of public education. ‘‘ Surely,” one 
would be justified in saying, ‘‘ a discovery capable 
of enlisting the interest and codperation of such 
an array of talent and virtue must be well worthy 
of attention.” And so very many people did say. 
They did more ; they gave their time and some of 
them their money to hear what the highly recom- 
mended gentleman had to say. 

It is difficult to speak of the result without add- 
ing to the wrong done, for in this case the lecturer 
was even more a victim than the audience. He was 
clearly a gentleman and a scholar; but before he 
was five minutes on the platform it was quite as 
apparent that the platform was the worst place 
in the world for him. By long poring over one 
idea his mind had lost its balance ; and all the 
ladies and gentlemen who had signed the letter of 
invitation were directly responsible for subjecting 
his overtaxed brain to a strain that could not but 
result in serious injury. They had said to him, 
with refined brutality, ‘‘Hire a hall,” when they 
should have said, ‘‘My dear sir, you have been 
working too hard. Go lay this matter before vour 
physician ; follow his advice, and you may be 
cured.” 

We do not charge the signers with intentional 
wrong-doing ; nevertheless they were guilty of an 
act that was criminal to a degree, They lent 
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their names to further a fraud upon the public, 
for many were led by their influence to waste 
their time and money. But this is not the worst 
feature of the case. The false encouragement 
they gave enticed the lecturer from a sick-bed to 
deliver a rhapsody which must have severely 
taxed a brain already endangered by the strain of 
over-application to one idea. We say false en- 
couragement, for the signers were conspicuous by 
their absence. Had they been sincere they would 
have attended the meeting to which their victims 
had been so ‘* respectfully and cordially ” invited. 

That they did only what is customary under 
circumstances of the sort only goes to prove the 
need of an awakening of a higher moral sense on 
the part of people of position and honorable fame 
in regard to the use of their names and influence. 





AN OUTING. 
By How ARD GLYNDON. 


KNOW a far, lone hillside steeply sloping 
Down toa thready stream that hides below, 
That in and out among the sedge, slow groping, 

Seems vainly trying which way it shall go. 


A gnarled, old, lichened apple-tree is bending 
Its gray head, blossom-crowned, half way across, 
And sudden flurries of pale, pink leaves sending 
Into the water and upon the moss. 


And there’s a nest with apple-blooms roofed over. 
And two brown birds that dart across the sky, 

Then come so fondly round the nest to hover, 
Planning for eggs within it by and by. 


And there are colonies of shy wild flowers 
Set amid grasses well out in the stream— 
And, oh! how goldenly would pass the hours 
If at that brookside I might droop and dream! 





MACHINERY HALL. 
PHILADELHIA, June 27, 1876. 


ACHINERY Hall has always seemed to us a 
M sort of howling wilderness, peopled by 
sweaty, hot-looking gnomes, who danced in and 
out recklessly among writhing bars and buzzing 
wheels, and who appeared to escape death only 
from moment to moment. 

But yesterday our ways through the clanking 
chaos were made straight and our paths pleasant 
by the kindness of Captain Albert, the officer in 
charge of the hall. This gentleman took us 
about, talked indefatigably through all the noise, 
told us fine points in this or that machine, and 
looked patient when, we tried his soul, as we must 
have done, by gazing in blafk uncomprehension 
at things over which he grew enthusiastic,eor by 
not knowing the difference between a band-saw 
and a fire engine. 

Probably because it is in human nature to be 
drawn toward the loudest and noisiest thing first, 
our steps tended at once past the Corliss engine, 
with its double beams working up and down in a 
kind of business-like dance movement, toward the 
centrifugal steam pumps which send up the water 
for the cataract. We deafened ourselves most 
satisfactorily here with the noise of rushing water, 
and were spattered by the spray. The agricul- 
turist could not conceive any use for it ;—nobody 
wanted such a head of water for irrigating pur- 
poses, and you could not put out a fire with such 
a cumbrous affair. Captain Albert attempted no 
defense of the pump—there was too much noise 
for that, and he knew it would speak for itself if 
an emergency should ever require the agricultur- 
ist to use it. 

Next we came upon a region of blowers, and 
we first appreciated the fact that it is necessary 
for miners to breathe, when they are hundreds of 
feet underground, by a sight of the elaborate ma- 
chinery invented for the purpose of sending cur- 
rents of air into the shafts where they are at work. 
As we got into the range our hats began to ex- 
hibit a disposition to turn round and round on 
our heads, even after we held them firmly down ; 
but we were more fortunate than the boy who, 
the day before, accidentally paused directly in 
front of one which must have been sending out a 
stream at the rate of fifty miles an hour, for in a 
moment bis hat was sent flying off into the great 
tank, falling so near the descending stream from 
the cataract that it was immediately drawn under 
and forever lost to him. Our hats exhibited a 
disposition to turn round and round on our heads, 
but we held on to them firmly and got out of 
range as soon as possible. Blowers may be well 
enough for miners, and to fan the fires of furnaces 
—and we have nothing against whales who must 
blow for their living—but we do not like them in 
society or among a party of friends. 

A crowd around a band-saw attracted us next, 
and we found that the machinist—adorned as to 





the head with a tixra of fancifully sawn wood, and 
as to his hand witha ring in which was a gorgeous 
stone in a wooden setting—was showing his skill 
in his work and his* powers in entertaining a 
crowd at the sametime. He skillfully held blocks 
of wood against the instrument and cut patterns 
in them or shaped them into toy chairs and sofas, 
while he refreshed his observers with facetious 
remarks, or pretended to have been awkward and 
hurt his fingers, or made the toys dance toward 
him as if by magic, but in reality by the move- 
ment he gave to the spring-steel platform on 
which they stood. The crowd laughed and ap- 
plauded and grew denser. Other saws were near, 
doing the same work equally well, but they had 
no comic performer ; and we learned that even a 
band-saw can be made attractive when its honors 
are administered with grace and ease. 

A rock drill stood triumphantly over a disk of 
solid granite, and cheerfully contemplated the 
ruin it had made. The person in charge, who 
seemed to be of an obliging disposition, seeing 
that we would like to witness it in operation, 
turned a screw: we heard a sigh, followed by a 
erash and a puff, and before we could make a 
note of three lines in our little book the relentless 
drill, driven by compressed air, had ground into 
the solid rock a hole four inches deep and two or 
three in diameter. What becomes of the com- 
parison ‘‘as hard as a rock,” which we always 
thought forcible up to this moment? Swept 
away by the force of modern machinery. Here- 
after one must say, ‘hard as a rock drill driven 
by compressed air.” 

Then a machine for sawing shingles began to. 
whirl. It looked like a cart wheel in a horizontal 
position; between the spokes were laid thick 
blocks of wood, the length and width of the re- 
quired shingles. These innocent blocks were 
swiftly whirled above two little low-lying, crafty 
saws, placed opposite each other in a solid rim of 
iron, and z-i-i-p-p! before the block knew it a 
shingle a quarter of an inch thick, more or less, 
had been snapped off.from its under side, and fell 
into a hopper waiting for it, and the block 
whisked along to the next saw. This region 
seemed to be the home of the saws. As we 
glanced about we beheld them in all varieties— 
sitting, standing, lving down flat, or as disks, with 
teeth whieb would make a dentist shudder, they 
looked so bopelessly bright and in such good 
order. There were saws that could take a plank, 
rough hewn as may be from the mill, and with a 
spit and a rip, the board, sending a thousand little 
shavings in adl directions, would appear behind 
the saw, smooth as satin and ready for use. 
There were saws that cut devices in black walnut 
for ornamental purposes, bureaus and_ panels, 
and there were others that took wide boards and 
seornfully snipped them, up until they were no 
larger than laths. We began to feel afraid that a 
certain very energetic-looking one near us might 
perceive the rough side of our character, and that 
if we were not careful it might draw us in and put 
us through a process of smoothing, which it is 
usually expected the wear and tear of life will ef- 
fect, so we headed a somewhat swift march out, 
and down the aisle to the steam engines. This 
family is even more numerous than that of the 
saws and very much harder worked. The steam 
engine is at the bottom of everything; he it is 
that puts the saws and the drills and the drug 
grinder and the cloth cutting machine all in mo- 
tion, and he has a very honest, straightforward, 
go-ahead look, as if he always meant to do his 
best, no matter in what position his beams and 
boilers are set. The Corliss engine does not set 
everything in motion in Machinery Hall; there 
are other quiet little affairs, which sit in a corner, 
and being attached by a wheel and a band to 
some machine at a little distance unobtrusively 
give it life and usefulness, and make no panting 
declarations of th®ir own aid in the matter. We 
looked with deference at one of the first steam 
engines ever made in this country, just as we a 
few days before gazed at one of the first train of 
cars ever made in this country. It was the prom- 
ise of so much to come. 

What a blessing the cloth-cutting machine 
might be made to mothers with large families of 
boys. Twenty-four thicknesses of cloth are by 
this instrument simultaneously cut, the pattern 
being marked on the upper layer. A long wooden 
arm, finished at one end with a keen blade of the 
best steel, is made to move in any direction, and 
with the force given it by some unseen steam 
engine, the man guides it in and out of the cloth, 
cutting like a razor, and leaving the cloth with 
smooth edge and ready for the sewing-machine to 
lay hold upon it next. Fancy the joy a mother of 





eight boys, all in the colt period of life, would 
have in this machine. As they rushed through 
their pantaloons at the rate of three pairs each in 
three months, and no boy of spirit would do less 
than that, how her fingers would blister if she had 
to cut them all out herself. But no; she says to 
the tailor, with his steam-moving shears, ‘‘ cut we 
twenty-four pairs, and spare me lame hands and 
blistered fingers,” and in the stroke of a moment 
itisdone. What a ferocious looking little blade 
it was that could do all this work. When the 
operator thought it needed sharpening he held it 
toa little grindstone, and it sputtered and snapped 
and sent forth showers of sparks as if it resented 
imputations of dullness. 

A machine for stamping wall-paper was a mira- 
cle of rollers dipped in paints of different col 
ors—each roller seemed to know his duty, and 
as the paper was smoothly fed to it from a large 
wheel, each faithful cylinder dipped itself in its 
proper dye, red or green or brown, and gently 
marked a figure or a line on the surface, and 
passed it on to the’next, which made another line 
of another color and passed it on again. For the 
complete pattern of a very common kind of wall- 
paper sixteen of these rollers were used, each 
successively making its mark until finally the 
paper emerged at the end, lined and figured and 
ready to dry. As it came from the rollers in a 
great loop, alittle stick was waiting on which it 
fell, and the stick immediately moved on to join 
a long procession of similar loops, and they 
marched in order over a surface heated by steam 
which dried them. At a given point in this slow 
ordered line the useful stick fell away, and by 
some turn or twist which we could not clearly see, 
the loops passed down on a smooth inclined plane 
to a man who saw that they wound themselves 
properly round a small revolving cylinder, and 
who, every other moment as it seemed to us, cut 
off a roll of finished wall-paper and tossed it to a 
boy who was: kept very busy by a constant suc 
cession of these, his duty being to give them a 
knock and a slide into a box. 

‘*There is a fine display of welded tubing,” said 
Captain Albert, stopping before a sort of triumphal 
gateway made of iron pipes, with nothing extra 
ordinary about their appearance. This was one 
of the places where we ought to have seemed 
appreciative, but only the old soldier knew enough 
to do that. He at once said briskly, ‘‘ Welded ” 
Is it of American make ? that is a new thing.” 

“Yes, it never has been done before,” replied 
the Captain, ‘‘and this is the only firm that does 
it. Hicthertoiron pipes have been made to lap and 
rivet, but these are welded, and you see some of 
them have only a quarter inch bore and others 
are a foot in diameter.” 

The agriculturist paused before the section of 
the tobacco company from Richmond—where four 
black men, as they sort the leaves of our national 
weed, uplift harmonious voices, sott and well ac- 
corded, but still with the characteristic tones of 
the race, which somebody has called *‘ Half lulla- 
by, half lion’s roar ;” they sung an Knglish song, 
but we shut our eyes, ignored the words, and 
were borne away on the wings of memory to a 
river in Carolina across whose smooth bosom we 
had often heard at nightfall the measured song of 
the black boatmen as they returned from cotton 
field and river plantation. 

Then we coasted by several sweet places where 
they were making candy, and around which chil- 
dren and grown people clustered like flies, took a 
look at the Hoe printing press, which is to be 
tried before the Judges of Awards in a few days, 
and were commanded to admire some great sheets 
of Bessemer steel ; we endeavored todo so, but 
asked why, and were told that no iron and noth- 
ing but good steel could have been bent up into 
the abrupt rim, which we saw on the edge of the 
sheet, without breaking, and it was a proof of 
excellence. We wished that men could be so tem- 
pered as to stand an abrupt strain without show- 
ing roughness and ragged edges. 





MORNING PRAYER. 

{In forwarding the following lines, a correspondent says: 
“Tsend the enclosed morning prayer for children as a con- 
tribution to what seems a very interesting subject just now. 
I know not the author. I found it many years since, and 
though I am now beyond the fifties it is a rare thing tor me 
to pass a night without repeating it. If tired and sleepless, 
repeating it brings quiet sweet sleep to me. "Tis sweet to 
feel that I am only an infant in the arms of Him who is from 
everlasting to everlasting the Eternal One. H.L.P.’’] 

Y Father, I thank thee for sleep, 
For quiet and peaceable rest : 
I thank thee for stooping to keep 
An infant from being distrest. 
Oh, how shal! a poor little creature repay 
Thy Fatherly kindness by night and by day? 
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My voice would be lisping thy praise, 
My heart would return thee its love; 
O teach me to walk in thy ways. 
And fit me to see thee above. 
For Jesus has bid little children come nigh 
He will not despise such an infant as I. 


As long as thou deemest it right 
That here en this earth [ should stay. 
I pray thee to guard meat night, 
And help me to serve thee by day. 
And when all my days in earth shall have passed, 
Receive me in heaven to praise thee at last. 





Shop. 


BUSINESS HOURS IN) ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA, 
(The Galaxy tor August.} 

THERE are few facts in the business life of 
America which strike an Englishman more forcibly 
than the absorbing character of each man’s pursuits 
and the severity of the labor to which he subjects bim- 
self. Iu London the tradesmen can scarcely be said 
to have commenced the business of the day before 9 A. 
M., the only exceptions being those who minister to 
the early breakfast wants of the community. The 
merchant is rarely at his office before ten in the morn- 
ing, and the clerks and secretaries in the Government 
establishments are not at their posts much before 11 
A.M. Theaumount of work accomplished by the two 
last named classes is interrupted by a frequent gossip, 
the perusal of a uewspaper, and a prolonged lunch, 
and nearly ull quit their desks for the day at4 P.M. 
The American employee, on the other hand, is often 
at his office by 8 A. M., many tradesmen open their 
stores at 6or7 A. M., and during a long day the atten- 
tion to duty is incessant, only broken by balf an hour 
allotted to lunch. Perhaps there is too much work 
doue on one side and too little on the other. In 
America we press into the twenty-four bours as much 
severe labor as the human frame can bear; iu England 
men do as little as they possibly can. 

My personal experience of the public offices is not 
great, but [ accepted a position in the ludia Office for 
a few months during the tenancy of the Secretaryship 
by the Duke of Argyll, and this is how the work is 
done: 

On entering upon my duties I inquired at what hour 
I might be expected to be present. The Assistant Sec- 
retary turned to the senior clerk of the department 
and asked him at what hour he usually came, * Ob,” 
he replied, “‘about teu—an easy ten—say half-past 
ten.”’ **Good,” I rejoined. ‘I will be here at half- 
past ten.’’ The next day I was at my post. Not asoul 
had arrived! There is av office for the messengers, as 
they are called, in each corridor, of which there are 
six in the India Office. IT asked the head messenger, 
an old man of sixty, when the clerks might be ex- 
pected. ‘Sir,’ he answered, “they rarely come be- 
fore eleven o’clock, and often later.’”’” Sure enough, it 
was a quarter past eleven before they began to drop 
in. To change their cuats, arrange their papers, and 
interchange matutinal civilities occupied the time 
until noon: Then the work began. 


Che Curiosity 


IN THE BARBADOES. 


ON rising, a cup of coffee and biscuit (the equiv- 
nient to the café au. lait and roll of the French and 
Italian); they a bath; then the males of the family 
proceed to their places of business, usually about 7 A. 
M., and at this hour professionals, merchants, and 
‘bankers may be found at their offices; at about 10 a.m. 
‘a large portion of their duties for the day are per- 
formed. The letters are read and auswered. So much 
responsibility is removed from their minds that they 
are pow in a fit condition to digest a substantial meal. 
‘They pow return to their homes for breakfast, when 
‘they partake of fish and chops, accompanied with the 
inevitable rice, and followed by fruit, the whole 
washed down witb claret or bitter ale, and a cup of 
‘coffee or tea after the meal. The next and last meal 
‘for the day is dinner. This is usually taken between 
itive and seven. And if possibie this meal should be 
ttaken after the day’s work is over. You will eventu- 
ally become a nation of dyspeptics if your men of 
business will persist in dining in the midst of their 
hours of business, and refuse themselves sufficrent 
time to masticate and digest what they eat. 


THE FIFTEEN-YOUNG-LADY PROBLEM. 


THE London Mathematical Society lately occu- 
pied itself with a discussion of the following problem: 
‘In a school of fifteen girls a rule has been laid down 
that they shall walk ou every day in rows of threes, 
but that the same two girls shall never come together 
twice in the same row. The rule.is supposed to have 
been carried out correctly during the six working 
days of the week, but when Sunday comes it is found 
impossible to send the girls to church without break- 
ing the rule.’’ This problem was announced more 
than a quarter of a century ago, and has engaged the 
attention of distinguished mathematicians, for the 
reason that its solution involves the use of mathemat- 
ical synthesis. Prof. Sylvester’s paper, in which the 
subject was discussed, was ‘‘on the fifteen young ladies 
problem and a general mathematical theory of pure 
syntax.” 


A HEALTHY VILLAGE. 
[Pall Mal) Gazette.) 

THOSE who esteem long life a blessing cannot 
do better than take up tbeir quarters in Newton 
Heath, in Lancashire, where death appears to be the 
exception rather than the rule. A few evenings ago 
about two hundred of the residents of the township 
who had attained the age of seventy years and upward 
sat down to tea together in the Conservative Hall, and 
had a most pleasant evening. The committee who 
arrauged the entertainment had, it was stated, made a 
personal canvass throughout the neighborhood, and 
had discovered upward of two hundred and eighty 
persons above seventy years of age, the average age 
being seventy-five. The oldest person present was a 
venerable lady aged ninety-five. The proceedings 
were enlivened by *“‘ humorous recitations’’ and songs, 
ove of the singers being an old woman in her eightieth 
year, and another an old man aged seventy. It is 
worthy of uote by the British Anti-Tobacco Associa- 
tion that at the close of the evening tea and tobacco 
were distributed amoung the old folks, and gratefully 
received—thus establishing the fact that many, if not 
most of them, were smokers. 


A. LAW POINT. 

THERE lived at one time in Merrion Square, 
Dublin (the fashionable quarter of that city), an emi- 
nent lawyer, who afterward came to occupy a place 
on the judicial bench. He was a man of high profes- 
sional attainments, but of testy and irritable temper. 
His next-doer neighbor was a retired major, noted for 
the eccentricities of his habits; between the two there 
was anything but frieudly feeling, aud they did all in 

‘their power to annoy and barass each other. One 
night, memorable in Ireland as“ the night of the great 
storm,’ the major’s chimneys were blown down. 
Crash they went thfough the roof of the lawyer’s 
house, and thence down through floor after floor, 
earrying havoc in their course. The man of law was 
ip no good humor as he contemplated the destruction, 
aud what made matters worse was that it was the ma- 
jor’s chimneys tbat had caused the wreck. His mind 
was actively engaged in devising some process by 
which he could get satisfaction from his arch enemy, 
when a missive arrived from the latter couched as 
follows: “Send me back my bricks immediately. or 
I'll put the matter into the hands of an attorney.” 


TOY-MAKING IN PARIS. 
(Boston Journal of Chemistry.) 

In Paris there are about five thousand work- 
men employed in the exclusive trade of toy manufac- 
ture. The chief essential in this art is the procuring 
of the substances—the raw material—to be used, for 
ubless these can be obtained for next to nothing the 
finished work would have to be sold too dear to allow 
of its success. The barrels of sham guns, so dear to 
the warlike male offspring of the modern Gaul, are 
wrought up out of old sardine boxes. Dolls’ boots are 
made of the coverings of discarded purses, and their 
dresses and trimmings of the old worn-out stage cos- 
tumes of actresses, gathered from every theatre, great 
orsmall. As for the wheels which support the thou- 
sand movable creations in which the infantine heart 
delights, they would, of course, if constructed even by 
toy wheelwrights, be an important item of expense in 
the profession. As it is they are provided for by 
appropriating to this purpose the ruund pieces cut 
out from wood or metal when holes are bored in it to 
allow the insertion of some other article. Such are 
the cruet-stands in use in France, in which each glass 
bottle is encased in a layer of wood, while in this 
country probably medicine boxes would afford a more 
common example of the same thing. For tbe little 
pewter instruments used in dolls’ houses, such as 
plates, knives, spoons, bottles and fire-irons, the toy- 
makers press into their service the metal belonging to 
old water-pipes, spouts, worn-out rooting and the 
filings coltected ip work-shops. But the most striking 
and horrible revelation remaius yet unmade. Whence 
comes the lead of which those resolute German and 
English soldiers are made who stand so bravely on 
their thin ledge of ground to be picked off by peas 
and marbles? Let not any boys with tender suscep- 
tibilities or a tendency to melancholy be made aware 
of the unswer. They are forged out of the metal cut 
from ancient coffins dug out of the old cemeteries at 
Nurem burg. 


THE MYSTERY OF MARSHAL NEY. 
[Charleston (8. C.) News.) 

A cuRIOoUSs story is going the rounds of the 
Western press to the effect that Marshal Ney was not 
shot, as history tells us, but that be came to the 
United States and lived for many years in the South, 
where he was known as Peter Stewart Ney. The 
story isnot anewone. Some time about the year 1830 
a French gentleman, known as Peter Ney, resided in 
Darlington or Marlboro’ district, in this State, and 
pursued the profession of teaching. Many old citizens 
are still living who were his pupils. Some curious 
facts are related voncerning this gentleman, which 
tend to corroborate the suspicion that he may have 
been the Marshal Ney of the First Empire. At the 
time referred to he is said to have been exceedingly 
reticent as to his personal aud private history. In con- 
versation, however, he showed a remarkable familiar- 
ity with all the events and battles of the Napoleonic 





wars, and very frequently commented upon them, 





admitting freely that he had taken an active part in 
them. His martial bearing, style of dress and the 
sabre scars upou his head, showed that he had known 
military service. He is said to have beep generally 
reserved and quiet in his demeanor, but fond of a 
social chat with menof hisage. At times he relapsed 
into fits of profound melancholy, which occasionally 
ended in a spell of intemperate drinking. He seemed 
disposed to court retirement, but on one occasion, 
when on a visit to Columbia, he attended a military 
review on horseback, when his distiuguished and 
soldierly bearing attracted much attention. The story 
goes that some French travelers, who were in the 
town at the time, declared very positively that it 
could be no other than Marshal Ney. The geutleman, 
moreover, always betrayed a marked interest in every 
item of news connected with Napoleon in his exile, 
and one day, sitting in bis quiet school-room reading 
a pewepaper which he had just obtained, he suddenly 
dropped from his chair in a swoon. The paper on 
being examined was found to contain the news of 
Bonaparte’s death. 





THE ENGLISH TOURIST. 
(Springfield Republican.) 

THE Englishman on his travels is certainly fear 
fully and wonderfully made up. Any one who looks 
iuto the New York Brevoort house, the day after the 
arrival of a popular English steamer, will see various 
strange-looking, strange-acting, and above all, 
strangely-dressed people, and recognize the virtue of 
the description of the Englishman in Paris, as given by 
Henry James, Jr.: ‘‘ You recognize him further off 
than you do an American; he makes a more vivid spot 
in the picture. He is always and everywhere the same 
—carrying with him, in hiscostume and physiognomy, 
that indefinable expression of not considering anything 
out of England worth making, physically or morally, 
a toilet for. The unanimity with which Englishmen 
abroad undress is indeed something surprising, and, 
say what we will, it seems to me ip a certain way to be 
a sort of proof of that element of the still untamed and 
barbarous which some observers profess to find in the 
national character. 

A CHAMELEON’S TOILET. 
(Hartford (Conn.) Times. } 

YounG Tiffany’s chameleon shed its skin this 
morning. When my attention was first called to it 1 
thought it was an imposture—for the little reptile 
looked just as if it had on a little night gown of fine 
lavender-colored muslin, tied or tucked in at the neck 
and top of the tail. This strange garment gradually 
parted in openings. While this process was going on, 
the chameleon, which was on the floor, and had a 
thread tied around it, held at one end by Willie Tif- 
fany, would very unexpectedly and suddenly make 
vigorous little rushes and darts across the floor, to the 
length of its string, and to the great discomfiture of 
the ladies, who were gathered around it, watching the 
shedding process. On such occasions the ladies would 
run screaming to a corner of the room, the suddenness 
and rapidity of the small “‘ varmint’s’’ movements 
wheuever he started seeming to deprive them of all 
presence of mind. The chameleon got bold of what 
he could of this cast-off garment and tried to swallow 
it. Upon examiuing segments of the cast skin under 
a magnifying glass, it was seen to be full of perfectly 
circular boles, arranged in the most regular and or- 
derly manner, and the texture resembled that of the 
crown of a bonnet, though not quite so close. 

BLUE-EYED CATS. 

MANY persons suppose that white cats with 
blue Mes are deaf; this can by no means, however, be 
deemed to be 30 commonly the case as to afford a foun- 
dation for a theory. A New Zealand correspondent 
sends to Nature some interesting facts bearing on this 
point. “At Taranaki, N. Z.,” he says “I saw a white 
cat with blue eyes which was not at all deaf, and a good 
many of its kittens were white and had light blue eyes. 
As many of these had perfect hearing as were afflicted 
with deafness. This cat had a grown-up kitten per- 
fectly black which had sometimes also white young 
ones with blue eyes; it showed, as did the old cat, a 
singular partiality for them. On one occasion it hap- 
pened that the old white cat and ‘her black daughter 
had litters at the same time; among them there was 
one white kitten with blue eyes—the black cat’s. The 
two fought fiercely for possessionfof}the coveted, beauty, 
and the old cat frequently took it away and placed it 
among her own. One morning the unfortunate object 
of quarrel was found divided by the recommendation 
of some feline Solomon, and each cat quite contentedly 
in possession of half. Both of these litters had some 
light tortoiseshell-colored kittens among them, of 
which a moiety appeared to have their hearing imper- 
fect.” 


A COINCIDENCE. 

THE petrified body of Fin MaCoul, the giant of 
the noted Giant’s Causeway in Ireland, bas been dis- 
covered in that country. Americans will take a just 
pride in learning that the person who has made this 
discovery is also the owner of the American Cardiff 
giant. It is one of the most wonderful coincidences on 
record that this Mr. Dyer should be digging about un- 
der the surface so much, and twice meet, at the depth 
of eight feet, petrified giants such as no other man 
has bern pbte to find. 
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Acligions ANewws. 


By recent Illinois decisions, churches owning 
real estate not occupied for religious purposes must 
pay taxes on it—a rule, we believe, that holds, or 
should hold good everywhere. 











Another instance where a church has gone 
heavily into debt for a building without knowing 
where the money to pay was to come from is that of 
the Bedford Avenue Reformed Church, Brooklyn, 
Rev. Mr. Carroll, pastor. The times bave caught it in 
its imprudence, and a foreclosure sale is the conse- 
quence. 


The ‘‘ Old Catholics” make less progress in the 
way of adding to their numbers than the outlook 
some time ago promised. At their third Synod in 
Bonn last June, Bishop Reinkens reported that in the 
whole of Germany there are 15,710 enrolled Old Catho- 
lic members, representing 49,351 souls, among whom 
sixty priests minister. But, after all, thisisa good many 
more than the Pope would allow if he could help it, 
and for a new religious sect it is not necessarily a dis- 
couraging show. . 


Connecticut Congregational pastors responded 
very liberally to the call of the State Association to 
preach historical sermons on the second Sunday in July. 
Local papers give notices of such sermons at Middle- 
town, Wolcottville, Higganum, Kensington, Winsted, 
Tolland, Terryville, Portland, Willington, Columbia, 
and many other places. Collections were to be taken 
on the day for the new Congregational House at Hart- 
ford. The first return comes from the Wolcotville 
church, which contributed $155, or more than its pro- 
portion for the proposed $50,000 fund. 

St. Paul’s American Church in Rome is the first 
completed and consecrated structure erected within 
the walls by a Protestant body. The English Church 
building outside the walls is progressing favorably, 
the Hon. H. Walpole having recently given £1,400 
toward its completion. The Baptists have recently 
purchased a piece of land within the city for another 
church, and the Methodists have just opened a chapel 
within the walls. The Vatican organ, the Voce della 
Verita, by way of stimulating subscriptions for Catho- 
lic schools and publications, gives a list of the twelve 
churches and six schools in connection with Protes- 
tantism at Rome. It calls these ** painful statistics.” 


The New York Lutherans at their recent ‘‘ Min- 
isterium,”’ by a vote of 66 to 2, endorsed the extraor- 
dinary resolution passed some time ago by the General 
Council, that none but Lutheran ministers should oc- 
cupy Lutheran pulpits. The President of the Minis- 
terium, Dr. Krotel, protested strongly against such 
action, and when he found what the mind of the body 
was he promptly resigned his office on the ground that 
his conscience forbade his occupying a position in an 
association which voted against his convictions of 
right. Dr. Krotel predicts serious results from the 
adoption of the rule referred to. He says: ‘It is very 
evident that there are two sets of individuals, whose 
opinions of the Galesburg matter differ very much. We 
have not reached the end. The antagonisms that made 
themselves heard and felt in the papers and in confer- 
ences, and came out so decidedly in the New York 
Ministerium, have not been reconciled, and it will be 
harder to reconcile them than some good souls have 
believed. It needs no prophet to predict the future.” 


e 
Rev. Dr. Geo. D. Armstrong, pastor of the First 


Presbyterian Church of Norfolk, Va., who during the 


late war was sent into the Confederacy for refusing, 
among other things, to pray for the President of the 
United States, completed the twenty-fifth year of bis 
pastoral service in that place on June %. Of the 274 
members on the church rolls when he took the charge, 
not more than twenty are with it now. In his com- 
memorative sermon Dr. Armstrong makes these per- 
sonal observations, which, as history, we can read 
dispassionately, and even with pleasure, as they recall 
scenes similar to many in which Northern chaplains 
took part at thesame time. ‘Opposed to the war in 
the first instance,’’ he says, ‘‘and praying and laboring 
in my place, as a minister of the gospel, to avert it, 
when the State of Virginia by vote of her convention 
entered the Confederacy I heartily approved her ac- 
tion, and from that time to the close of the war, as a 
matter of conscience and in the fear of God, I tried to 
do and to bear my part in the conflict. I mention 
this because [ believe that in this particular my case 
was just that of the great body of Christian people in 
the South. This fact alone will explain the other 
fact, that our Christian people were able to carry 
their religion with them throughout the war, and into 
the army. Iam sure I never preached the gospel with 
a more earnest desire to save souls than during the 
closing months of the war, spent in laboring as a mis- 
sionary in the Army of Northern Virginia. I am 
equally sure that I never preacbed to more attentive 
congregations than the congregations of soldiers, 
sometimes gathered on the hillside, but more frequent- 
ly, as the season was winter, in the rough log chapels 
which they had built for themselves along the lines in 
front of Petersburg. Some of the most _ cherished 
memories connected with my ministry arMmemories 





of this period.” Dr. Armstrong has some caustic 
things to say about our Government’s forcing prayer 
at the point of the bayonet, but he says he doesn’t 
cherish any bitterness towards his persecutors. 


—Rev. Dr. Revels, the colored minister, has 
been offered the Presidency of Alcorn University, 
Mississippi. 

—Rev. H. B. Dean, of the Lincoln Park Con- 
gregational Church, Chicago, has accepted a call to 
the First Congregational Church of Springfield, I]. 

—A portrait of the Rev. Dr. Duffield, the first 
chaplain of the Continental Congress, has been sent to 
the Centennial Exhibition by Governor Bagley, of 
Michigan. 

—Rev. Asher H. Wilcox, lately pastor of the 
Congregational church at Westerly, R. 1., has accepted 
temporarily a position as instructor in German at 
Yale College. 

—Mr. Moody decides to preach in Boston from 
October to January. A committee of fifty has been 
organized to raise funds an@ put upa suitable building 
for the services. 

—Father Hart, a Catholic priest of New Haven 
whose public spirit and tolerant disposition won re- 
spect for him outside of his own Church, died sudden- 
ly in New York last week. 

—The Church Union, of this city, publishes the 
following: ‘‘George F. Thrall is no longer, in any 
capacity, connected with the Church Union. Ex- 
changes please copy.” 

—The council of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church which met at Ottawa, Canada, last week 
elected Bishop Cheney, of Christ Church, Chicago, 
Presiding Bishop of the church, in place of Dr. Cum- 
mins, deceased. 

—Rev. Dr. Field, of the Kvangelist, has safely 
reached San Francisco, and by this time probably his 
home on this coast, after making the round trip of the 
world. His foreign letters have been the feature of 
his paper for some months past. 

—By the will of the late Miss Jane Bay, of Bal- 
timore, ber entire estate, amounting to over two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, after paying a few small lega- 
cies, is bequeathed to the ‘Jane Bay Home for Boys,” 
an institution incorporated by the last Maryland Leg- 
islature for educating and training orphan and poor 
boys. 

—The Pope finds in the wretched end of the 
Sultan Abdul-Aziz a righteous judgment brought 
upon him for favoring a party of the Greek Church in 
Constantinople who claim independence of the Roman 
See. He also hints that something dreadful is going 
to happen to Emperor William of Germany for his 
persecution of the Ultramontanes. 

—Among New York city pulpit exchanges last 
Sunday we had Prof. Barbour, of the Bangor Semi- 
nary, at the Broadway Tabernacle; and Rev. E. G. 
Selden, of Manchester, N. H., at the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, lately Dr. Adams’s, now Mr. 
Tucker’s. Rey. Mr. Bray, of Manchester, England, 
preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 

—Mr. Gladstone, referring in one of his articles 
in the Contemporary Review to the vigor of religious 
communities in the United States, -finds a reason for it 
in the fact that they have grown up in new soil and 
“far from the possible chilling shadow of National 
Establishments of religion.” And he said recently at 
the Political Economy Club that “long observation 
and practice in public affairs made him from year to 
year more and more sensible of the objections to en- 
dowments, and less and less convinced of their coun- 
tervailing advantages to the commupity.’”’ The Lon- 
don Times observes that the combination of two such 
utterances in one month seems to imply a new 
“course” in Mr. Gladstone's ecclesiastical thoughts. 

—Pére Hyacinthe in his last London lecture on 
the prospects of Christendom presented a programme 
for the reform of the Latin Church: first, in regard 
to dogma, and secondly, in regard to discipline and 
order. His position was that the church should be 
conservative as to Catholic dogma, and reforming as 
to doctrines specially Roman. He also attacked en- 
forced celibacy; and speaking of a reform in govern- 
mental order, he said that the Church was not the 
clergy nor the bishop, but consisted of priest, bishop, 
and people. He advocated the election of bishops by 
the people and the clergy, and cited the instances of 
Cyprian, St. Angustine and Ambrose, who had been 
so appointed. He also quoted the saying of Cyprian, 
that after his election he had done no act without the 
consent, not only of the clergy, but of the people’ 
The Pére was introduced to the audience by Hon. W 
E. Gladstone as one of the most sincere, loyal and up- 
right souls in Christendom. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Sunday-school lesson for July 23, 1 Kings, 8: 5-21 
—the Temple Dedicated; for July 30, 1 Kings, 8: 22-30— 
Solomon’s Prayer; for August 6, 1 Kings, 10: 1-10— 
Solomons’s Prosperity. 


Mr. C. L. Brace, Secretary of the Children’s Aid 
Society in New York City, states that its friends are 
doing their utmost to mitigate the effects of the great 
heat on the children of the poor. They have opened 
again their Summer Home at Bath, L.I., where 100 
poor children each week enjoy salt-water bathing, 
pure air, and good country fare. Fifty quarts of fresh 
milk are consumed each day. Numbers of swings and 








other means of amusement are provided for the chil- 
dren, The Summer Home was founded by Mrs. A. P. 
Stokes, Jr., but is now carried on by the friends of the 
Society. Again, in the crowded eastern quarter, Mr. 
G. Colder, Superintendent of the Rivington Street 
Lodging House, is supervising the distribution of the 
sick children’s relief fund. Physicians are sent to sick 
cases, medicine is supplied, and, above all, nourishing 
food, like beef-tea, milk, oatmeal, &c., is given, and 
hundreds of infants’ lives are saved. It is to be hoped 
tbat charity is at work in a similar way in all other 


General Metvs. 


MonDAY, JULY 10. 


The Senate resumed the trial of ex-Secretary 
Belknap, and listened to evidence from Whitelaw 
Reid, Mr. Marsh, and Gen. Hazen.——The repeal of 
the Resumption Act was again defeated in the House. 
——A bill for the ten-days extension of the old scale 
of Government appropriations passed both Houses. 
—The American Geographical Society (N. Y.) gave 
a reception to the Brazilian Emperor, at the close of 
which the distinguished guest read a farewell address 
to the people of the United States.——Fifty deaths by 
sunstroke occurred in New York City.——Castle Gar- 
den, originally a British fort, and later the principal 
emigrant depot of the United States, was destroyed 
by fire.——The Turkish Sultan instructed his ministers 
to place the Government upon a firmer basis, and to 
reduce expenses; to the latter end the Sultan re- 
signed 60,000 purses per year—about $1,500,000—from 
his own civil list. 














TUESDAY, JULY 11. 


The House of Representatives was not in session; 
the Senate devoted the day to the Belknap case, 
hearing a continuation of the testimony of Gen. Ha- 
zen and Mr. Reid, and some, also, from Mr. Clymer, 
Chairman of the Committee which first brought the 
scandal prominently before the country.—Postmas- 
ter-General Jewell was requested to resign, and com- 
plied at once with the request; Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General Tyner, friend of Mr. Morton, was 
appointed to fill the vacancy. No reason was assigned 
for the President’s request, and Mr. Jewell professes 
ignorance as to the cause. Gov. Tilden formally ac- 
cepted tue St. Louis nomination.—The Surrogate of 
New York county refused to set aside the will of A. 
T. Stewart, as demanded by certain petitioners.—— 
Conflicting reports from Turkey; the Servians prob- 
ably successful in a small engagement. 


WEDNESDAY, JuLy 12. 


Witnesses called by the defense testified to Gen. 
Belknap’s character for integrity.——Thbe H 5use passed 
a resolution censuring General Schenck, the declara- 
tion being that his connection with the Emma Mine 
was *‘ ill-advised, unfortunate, and incompatible with 
the duties of his position.”——The Conference Com- 
mittee agreed on more appropriation bills——General 
Sherman says the regulars can take care of the Sioux 
without assistance from volunteers or militia. ——The 
Brazilian Emperor sailed for England.——The Young 
Men’s Christian Association convened at Toronto, 
Canada.—tThe Herzegovinians obtained control of 
the port of Klek. 

THURSDAY, JULY 13. 


The Senate considered the River and Harbor 
bills, and the House passed the Silver bili as modified 
by the conference committee.——The North Carolina 
Republicans nominated Judge Settle for Governor. 
——A commission was appointed by Gov. Tilden to 
inquire into the sanity of Frank Walworth, who killed 
his own father.—At Newark, N.J., three brothers 
killed four innocent people, and were themselves 
killed by a mob.——A battle between the Turks and 
Servians was reported; also one between the Turks 
and Montenegrins; results indecisive in both cases. 

Fripay, Juty 14. 


The Senate, in voting on the River and Harbor 
bill, rejected all the reductions which had been pro- 
posed by the conference committees.——A conference 
report on the Bankruptcy bill was agreed to.—The 
House unseated Frost (Rep., Mass.) in favor of Abbott 
(Dem.)——A friendly Indian from the Black Hills re- 
ported Sitting Bull as saying he would fight until the 
Black Hills question was settled.—The Turks were 
defeated near Kilek.—By the explosion of the boiler 
of the British ironclad Thunderer twenty-one persons 
were killed and sixty wounded. 


SATURDAY, JULY 15, 


The Senate amended the River and Harbor 
Appropriation bill until the amount required was 
made to exceed the original estimates by about 20 
per cent.——The House voted pensions of $50 per 
month to the wife, father and mother of Gen. Cus- 
ter.—The report (unanimous) of the sub-committee 
on the ‘“‘Coushatta Outrage” rejects the theory that 
Twitchell was shot by political enemies.—Couriers 
from Gen. Crook testify to the safety of that. officer’s 
command.——The resignation of Revenue Commis- 
sioner Prattis not yet accepted.——The Pennsylvania 
Central and New York Central Railways decline to 
run the fast mail trains any longer if the rate of com. 
pensation is reduced as proposed. 
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Financial. 








From Monday, July 10, to Saturday, 
July 15. 


A duller week has seldom been known on Wall 
Street. The only noticeable briskness has been in 
government bonds, which have sold largely, the 
prices being as good as could have been expected 
during the steady decline of gold. Although about 

2,000,000 in specie was shipped during the week, 
gold declined to 1114. Breadstuffs, grain and pro- 
visions have declined: cotton has held its own, 
but has not been active: dry goods were quiet ;— 
in fact the leaf tobacco trade monopolized most of 
the activity of the market. 


Financial Quetations—Gold,— 
Mostar: Wednesday, Soman 


July t July 12. July 1 
Gold (highest) ..... TUK ccccccce MYM wecccce ° ite 
Legal Tenders..... OB. ..ccccee 80.48 ....0000 89.58 


Government Bonds,— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 


Sixes, 1881, r 
Sixes, 1881, ¢ 





Fives, 1881, c....... 
Currency sixes..... 


Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 day: 
Lvundon prime bankers, 488@4.89 4. Kor. ‘91 


Bids for State Bonds. 













labama 5s, *83 cece 30 N.Y. 6s, C.L. 1878... — 
—_ 5a, '86..... 30 N.Y. 68, G.R. 1887... — 
do 86, °86..... — N.Y. 6s, G.C. 1867... — 
do 88,'88.... — N.Y. 66.G.L. 1883... — 
Ark. fis, tunded. 30 N.Y. 6s, G.L., 1891... 118 
do 7s, L. R-&Ft.s. _ N.Y. 6s, G.L. 1892 118 
" ~ N.Y. 63, G.L. 1 118 
_- N.Y. 5s. G.L. 1876 lil 
— N.C. 6s,Jan. & Ju 15 
— N.O. 6 A.40..... iu 
107) —ss N.C. N.C. RR... A&I ) 
ie enna A $0. ; 
os 7s, new bonds. % .C.,coup., off.J. 
do 78, indorsed. . 100 =—N.C. do off.,.A.&O. 42 
do 7s, gold bonds 105% Fund. act, "66.0... 1 
Indiana —_ do WR...00 7 
Ill. coup. 68, "77 100) =(NLC.N.bds., J.A J... 6 
. 68, CO 100 N.C.,N.B.. A.40.... 6 
I). War loan : 101) «NC. 8.T., class 1... 1 
Kentucky fs - 101 do im - 
Louisiana 68 ° do jo «38... — 
Louisiana N. B om, GB, Bh rcccccces. h4 
do o aa: memes 
do Rhode Island 6s.... 107 
do South Carolina 6s.. 33 
do do 68,Jan.&Ju. 32 
do do 68,Apr.&Oc. 32 
do do F.A., 1866.... 32 
do do L.C., "88J. 4 
Mich. 66, ‘78- do L.C.’89,A&0 45 
ao 6s, 1883.. do 7s of 1888..... 
do 7s, '90.... _ do Non-fund.b 2% 
Missouri 6s, ’76..... 100% Tenn. 68, old........ 46 
e@ 6s, "77 100% do 6s, new, 46% 
6s 00 


do ex. mat. coup 
do consol., 2d se. 
do deferred...... 
D. of Co.3. 5s 1924... — 
do small b..... - 





Bids for R. R. Bonds. 
Albany & Sueq., age 11244 °. ge n. Be nescons 108% 
do <a ot do 
Bost. H ‘ E. “st 19% Buff. & Erie, n. b... 
Bur. C. Ten &iinn. 





> s ia] } | See 
s. & O. 6s, = do eae C., =. 106% 
Chic. ‘E Ritos,'e f.. 100 =. 8. Cons. r.. 1 _ 
Ist m. 116 do cons. ¢..%4.. — 


. 108% Mar. & Cin. lstm... — 

- Mich. C.,cons. 7s. 02 10256 
do Is —— 1RY 

N. J. S., Ist m.7s. 

N. Y. C. 68, 


t 160 «=6N. ¥. C. 6a, '83...... > 105 
con. M.7s 109 do . 68, , See W5i 
Pac 108% do 6s, R. E.... 101 
ne % — = - _- 101 
Cc. of N. J.,ist.new. 114 —§ do _ 7s, %6...... 


. lot N. ¥ “o.8ti.. ist MR 116% 
do ao ist M.C 121 

H. R. 7s, 2dm. ’ 

— =e. 7s ¢. 1193 


|88/8S853 18 
RK Ke KR x 


Reese 
RK 





e. 
Tol. Wa, ist xt. 


* 





, 78, "88 
Long Dock bonds... 105 
B.,N. as &E.lst m..77 90 
do L Bas. 88 
H. & St. J.,1.g...... Ml 
0 §8s,conv. 
Dub. & Sioux, Ist m 103 
do 2d D 103 
Doane. Ff. & M., ist... 





Ind. B. & W., 


do 24 m 
wae. So. 7 p. ¢..20.. +» 102% est. U. 
S-2F 5% £:. +. 101K do 
oe tol coccese OG 


Ist... — 


iri iesr tert ist 
x 


« 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending July 15, 1876. 


Cellarage for Butter.—Thousands of dollars’ 
worth of the value of the butter product of the 
country will be warmed out of it this July and Au- 
gust. Let there be as little loss as possible. Tight 
packages. cold cellarage, and the use of pickle and 
salt, will ward off much damage. The dairy-cellac 
does well to be under a shaded building; its open- 
ings should be to the north-west, and a place on 
the north side paved with stone flagging upon 
which to set the butter. South and east side cel- 
lar-doors and windows should be kept closed in 
the daytime; and a damp cellar (not wet) will gen- 
erally keep butter better than a dry one. Takea 
good thermometer and test the temperature; and 
if you can keep the mercury down to 60° during 
the heated term,then you have a good place to 
store butter. We were in several “cold” cellars 
this week, but the coldest showed 66°, and ali the 
rest from 68° to 70°; and in many cellars the butter 
was soft and keeping badly. 

It has been said that ‘any fool can make money 
but that it takes a wise man to keep it’’: the same 
applies to butter, and specially during these torrid 
terms. The only way is to getarmed and equip- 
ped with a first-class thermometer, and then build 
verandas around the house, or anyway fix the cel- 
lar to suit—only have it abont 60° for the most 
melting weather, and then observe whether the 
butter doesn’t keep solid and hard and sweet on 
top. 

Butter.—Receipts for the week were 17,438 pack- 
ages. Exports, 1,828 packages. The weather has 
been intensely warm all the week, and consider- 
able stock has arrived heated and oily; even that 
shipped by ice car often comes in with the top 
soft, owing to the delays at our rallway deliveries 
and sometimes to the ice giving out before reach- 
ing New York. This has made free sales difficult, 
and gives the butter salesman no easy row to hoe 
to get rid of his receipts at decent prices. The 
receipts have been smaller than those of any week 
since April, but prices don’t start an inch, and the 
market is barely steady. We quote: Finest cream- 
ery, or full-flavored dairy make, 25@27c.; Fresh 
make, middle and southern Tier Counties, New 
York, 23@25c.; Northern N. Y. Welch per ice car, 
2W@%c.; Yellow Grass make, Western dairy packed, 
17@19c.; YeHtow Grass make, Western repacked 
butter, 15@18e.; debris of the market, 12@15c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 9,628 boxes; 
exports, 89,412 boxes, Gold 111%—Cable 48s. Un- 
favorable advices from England and the drop in 
gold here bave contributed to a further decline in 
cheese, and almost no sales have been made at 
over 10 cents, while some lots of all cream not in 
prime order were sold at 8and9cents. The market 
at the decline is fairly steady. We quote: State 
factUPy, all cream, choice. I(c.; State factory. 
fair to good, 8@9c.; State factory, partly skimmed, 
5@7c.; skimmed cheese and damaged stock, 2@5c. 

Eggs.—Near-by marks have a decided prefer- 
ence over Western stoek on account of the long- 
continued hot weather, and are quick sale at 
18@19¢.; Western and Canada, 14@1l6c. 

Beeswax.—Pure wax per P., is worth 32@3ic. 

Beans.—Market demoralized. Medium, per bush., 
(62.), W@9ec.; marrows, $1.30@$1.35. 


Tallow, quiet at 8\4%@8c. per bh. 


Dried Apples are dull and lower; quarters and 
sliced, 7@8c. 








DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK, 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs. etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CoO., 
NEw YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York, 











We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
{NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are preeeces, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large a“ — a to suit all classe- 
of investors. y mail or telegraph will 
receive ——— bY 

We shal! be pPasees to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GoLp CovUPONS. 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TowN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell ON Com- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
pate and remittances subject to draft, and allow 

terest, to be credited monthly, on balan aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 to 5.0. at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over 85,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First 
Mortgage gan nds Guaranteed. We guar- 

antee as an urance that we +s not to exceed 
one-third of the actual value. In many years’ busi- 
ness have never lost a dollar. Noo customer of ours 
ever had an acre of land fall upon his hands. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest or 
principal when due. Send for iculars. Refer- 
ences in every Stage in the Union, who will confirm 


the above x 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 











AMATEUR WORKERS 
Can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and Four Books of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


. Send 3c. stamp for our new and revised Catalogue 
and Price List (4th edition just issued) to 


CEO. W. READ & CO 
186 to 200 Lewis St.; ft. of 5th & Oth Sts., E.'R., N.Y 





TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


HOME OFFICE, 189 


MARKET STREET, 


NEWARK, N, J. 
JANUARY Ist 1876. 


~~ »>—_—. 
Net Assets January Ist, 1875, - - - - - - «= = = $1,652,049 59 
Received for Premiums, 59,069 15 
sad “ Interest 88872 91 - - = © © = & 947,942 06 
$2,600,891 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims, Endowments and Annuities,- - - - «+= = $196,208 13 
*“ Returned Premiums and Surrendered Policies, - - - - 210,069 56 
“ Salaries, Rent and C a Expenses, - - - - - «= 62,820 ¢ 
* Commissions to Agents - - - - - - ~ 75,315 67 
sad Advertising, Printing and Postage, - - - - - ~ - 19,342 36 
“ Physicians’ Fees, - - - - - - ~ - 13,654 75 
* Taxes, - - - - « os © ~ ° ~ - - - 5,091 85 
* Re- Insurance, e 2 | eum, eo oe) ee 6,197 74 
——— $578,695 12 
ASSETS $2,022,196 53 
Cash in Bank and on hand, - - = = = © + © «© $70,704 05 
Bonds and Mortgage held by Company, - - - - - - - 708.287 10 
United States and State Bonds, - - - 194,484 55 
Loans on call (sec ured by v. 8. Bonds and other re ollate rals), - - 212,455 21 
Real Estate, . B : OE 
Louns on Policies, - = - - - 414,848 79 
Premiums in course of transmission, ‘and Deferre d Pre ‘miums, - - oR, 48 
Accrued Interest, - - - 48,177 18 
Furniture and Fixtures, - - - ~ ~ - - . - - - 7,651 62 
Due for Re-insurance, - - - = = © «© - - - - 6,996 O01 
$2,022,196 bo 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force December 31, 1875, as per standard of State 
of New Jersey, American Exp. 4 per cent, - - - $1, 437,332 00 
Death claims not due and in process of adjustment, me ae le 58,000 00 
$1,495,332 00 
Surplus to Policy Holders, $ “s - = = © © «© 526,764 53 





Number of Policies leoued during the year 1875, - 


Insuring, - - 








° - - $135 
- - 9,775,050.0 





OFFICERS. 


J. H. STEDWELL, Pres. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-Pres. 


ru 


Cc. H. BRINKERHOFF, Sec. 
J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 


J. B. BURNET, Medical Examiner. 


OFFICE OF MIDDLE 


DEPARTMENT, 


DREXEL BUILDING, Corner ef Wall and Broad Sts., New York. 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup'’t. 





25th 
Semi-Annual 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRATLER INS. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN,, July 1, 1875. 


ASSETS. 


Real estate owned by the company 
Cash on band and in og 





$90,038 21 
184,727 45 








Diiartitbbedeitheeens  pcdccnagererss . 
Tans on first mortgages real estate ..... 2,124,077 50 
Deferred premiums................0++.000s 
PN. an g 
United States government bonds......... 374,570 00 

13 





State and municipal bonds 37,014 00 
Railroad stocks and bonds. 215.180 00 
Bavk and Insurance stocks 560,734 00 
Loans on personal and collateral security| 10,000 00 

DO BIB oisdccccsassised $3.924.991 38 3s 


LIABILITIES, 
Reserve, four per cent. life department, $2,412,3 7 46 


Reserve for re-insurance, accident dep’t, 187,228 47 
Claims unadjusted and not due, and t 
ee nn kncscgncadpesncoebsence 186,242 00 





Total Liabilities . 82, 785 837 7 93 


Surplusas —— policy-holders $1.1 1 39, 1 53 45 45 


Surplus as above, on four and one-half per cent. 
pony ; Y. Standard, $1,389,390 19. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNBY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


HANOVER 
re” INSURANCE COMPANY, 
pe peesewat. NEW try 


Jash C Dal Deebedatanbeenbeoks 0, 
ay a the 2.993, oS 
8. WALCOTT, Preside 
g REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


G U NS and Revolvers. Pricelistsfree. Add 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh. Pa 


R. COLTON’S DENTONIC. To Ci 
and Whiten the teeth. Purely vegetable | 

















cents. Schieffelin & 6o., Druggists, Agents, N. Y. 


OFFICE 


OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., 


New YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1875. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist sreary, 1875, to 31st De- 






cember, 840,021 88 
Premiums on ‘Pollet 
Ist January, 1875. 2, _ 2,456,372 87 


Total amount of Marine Premiums..... 8.8 295,304 75 304 75 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1875, to 3lst December, 1875...... $6,123,134 68 
Losses paid during the same —_———— 
PEs vcnsecesedsoncrsece $2,712,058 05 


Returns of Fre- 
miums and Ex 
penses........ “H2 217. ivi % % 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other St« eke. $10,314,940 00 


Loans gecured by Stocks, and otherwise 2,544,200 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 267,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 
due the Company, estimated at..... 54,087 92 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 2,076,360 50 
CGD BB RMR. ce ccccpoescncocccesccesccccee 363,402 
Total Amount of Assets........... #16, 019,940 82 


Six per cent. interest on the qutstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders there- 
of, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the rst of February next, from which date 
re interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 

be produced at the time of payment. and sonpees. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold 
miums, the payment of interest and redemp' jon 
Will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per cent. is declared on the 
net earned Premiums of the Company, for the 

ear ending 3lst December, 1875, for which cer- 
ificates will, be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES DENNIS, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
w. H. Moors, FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
ROBT. MISTURN, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
ROBERT _L. STUART, 


CHARLES H. TRUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
DAVID LANE, 

JAMES BRYCE, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
Wo. 8TU ry oe 
JOSIAH O. Lo 
WILLIAM E. ‘Dobe, 


CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 





ROYAL PHE ADAM T. SAC KETT, 
THOMAS F. YoUNas, HORACE GRAY 

C. A. HAND, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
JAMES Low, JOHN EBLLIC 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, SAMURL HUTCHINSON 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presiden: 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
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WASHING. 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


ryP\OO many housekeepers are satisfied if table 

linen and the “starched clothes’’ are seht up 
tolerably clean and well polished, and make no closer 
examivation. But to be successful in a few articles, 
and those of a kind that are usually supposed to be of 
the greatest importance, is by no means all that should 
be required of a laundress. It is surprising that so 
many housekeepers will permit such marked neglect 
and carelessness in the washing and ironing of the 
coarser and plainer articles which really constitute the 
largest part of a family washing. Sheets, pillow- 
cases, towels, underclothes, and more particularly 
hosiery of every description, are often hurried through 
the suds and rinsing water in the most unsatisfactory 
mauver. We think it would not make us half so im- 
patient and uncomfortable if table linen, sheets, 
shirts, cuffs and collars were returned to us half wasb- 
ed and ironed, as to find the commoner articles neg- 
lected; perbaps because in the first instance the *‘ per- 
tect work” of patience would be very speedily accom- 
plished, und justifiable reasous for an immediate 
change would be too evident to be “ gainsayed or re- 
sisted.”” 

How many housekeepers carefully examine the 
clothes as they come up from the laundry? How 
many take,time to notice if the sheets have been well 
stretched and folded so as to bring each hem even? 
Are they ironed all over, or simply the upper or out- 
side fold, which, when the bed is made, will be turned 
over the spread, and therefore the laundress takes care 
that so much at least of the sheet is smoothly ironed? 
Are towels, handkerchiefs and table linen also care- 
fully stretcbed and snapped, and, the hems being laid 
eveuly together, are they iroved and folded with neat- 
ness aud precision? Aftera laundress fully understands 
that ber employer means to have all ber work proper- 
ly done, and will not be satisfied with balf-way meas- 
ures, if she is worth teaching she will soon fall into 
the babit of being thorough and exact. 

Are housekeepers watchful tbat tbeir clothes-pins 
aud clothes-lines are not left out over nigbt, after the 
washiug is done, to be ruined by rust and mildew; and 
do they know if the line is rubbed with a clean cloth 
before the clotbesare put on it? If not, they must not 
be surprised if they find dark spots from dirty clothes- 
pins, or a dingy stripe the whole length where their 
clothes hang across the line. As the inside of the 
article is put on the live, a careless housekeeper will 
not find it out before the stain bas become too fixed to 
be removed. Of course wost laundresses soon find out 
if they can be careless with impunity. It is the fault 
of the mistress if girls learn that they can hide or 
cover up their short comings. Let housekeepers teach 
those ip their employ that they are never long un- 
aware of neglected duties, and a better class of domes- 
tics will be the result. 

It is surprising how soon even those who are 
valled good laundresses become careless, if they 
learn that certain articles are not closely exam- 
ined. The soiled spots on towels—the finger-marks 
of careless children—are so distinctly visible one 
can bardly imagine that they bave been passed 
through the suds even; and in stockings more than 
any other article is this neglect most apparent, the 
leather stains and dirt being as distinct as when taken 
from the feet. These may, perhaps, be thought too 
trivial offenses to be worthy of notice; but we think 
them important—substractiog from the comfort of the 
wearer, apd eventually spoiling clothes thus shame- 
fully bandled. We do not see how there can be an 
excuse for even the first offense of this kind; and if 
repeated we think it deserving of earnest reproof. If, 
after the admonition, it is again repeated, we consider 
it sufficient cause for prompt dismissal. 


RINSING CLOTHBES, 


There is generally more carelessness in rinsing clothes 
than in any other part of the laundry work. The soap 
may be perfect, the streaks and spots faithfully rubbed; 
but if the articles are thrown into the rinsing-tub, 
barely covered with water,and hastily passed through 
it, no laundress need lock for any great credit for her 
labor. 

The rinsing-tub sbould have a generous supply of 
water. The blueing—not a great deal—should be care- 
fully stirred in, and not many pieces put in at a time. 
Each article needs to be vigorously shaken up and 
down in the water, and fully opened, that the water 
may flow freely through every part. Then, having 
passed it through the wringer, shake it out and hold 
up to the light, to be sure that all spots or dirt are re- 
moved. Put no piece into the basket just as it comes, 
twisted, out of the wringer; but shake it out, and puss 
at once into the second tub of. fresh, slightly blued 
water, to be again ripsed with the same care and thor- 
ougbness. If there /are tubs enough to spare two for 
the last rinsing, it is well to leave clothes soaking in 
them till all the white clothes have been passed 
through the first rinsing water. Then, in the last rins- 
ing. be sure and leave nothing in the “twist” trom 
wringing, but shake out each piece before throwing 
into the basket, and hang out as soon as the basket 
is full, Clothes should be on the Jipe as quick as pos- 





sible after the last wringing, or there will be danger of 
some yellow streaks. 

If possible, clothes should be dried in the open air; 
but if very windy or freezing, they ought not to be 
starched till they bave been dried and brought into 
the house. 

Clothes must not be thrown carelessly and unevenly 
upon the line, but be well snapped out, and hung up 
straight and smooth. Blankets, bed-spreads, sheets 
and table linen particularly, require to be thus care- 
fully hung up, bringing the bems or selvages together 
straight and true, and pinned strongly to the line. 

These minute directions may seem trivial and, per- 
haps, whimsical, but the wisdom will be proved by the 
ease with which clothes thus treated can be ironed, 
the pleasure experienced when one sees them, peat 
and evenly put in their proper places, on bed or board, 
and we thiuk clothes thus attended to wear enough 
longer to convince the most seeptical that it is good 
economy. 

TO WASH FLANNELS. 

White flannel may be kept soft and without sbripk- 
ing if properly washed. Put sufficient soap into boil- 
ing water to make a strong suds, and then putin the 
flannels, pressing them down under the water with 
thejclothes-stick. When so cool that one can bear the 
hands in the suds, rub the articles carefully, and when 
well cleansed wring with the hands. If you put 
through the wringer tbe nap rolls up into hard knobs, 
and makes tbe flannel harsh and unpleasant to the 
touch. Wring as dry as possible, snap out, stretch 
and pull each piece as it is wrung out, so as to 
keep the original size, and throw each piece into an- 
other tub of boiling water, into which some French 
blueing has been thoroughly stirred. If the first suds 
is strong enough the flannels will retain sufficient soap 
for the rinsing water. Shake them up and down in 
this last water with the clothes-stick till well rimsed 
and coo! enough for the bands. Then wring once 
more as quickly as possible, snap well and pull into 
good shape. Hang out as soon as they are in sbape, 
on a good, bright day, and witb a brisk wind if pos- 
sible. 

It is well to wash but one piece at a time, put it into 
the second tub, and place the first suds over the fire 
to keep boiling hot, until ready to wash the second. 
Keep the rinsing water hot in the same way while 
washing the second article. 

When flannels are about two-tbirds dry bring them 
in. Suap and pull again, fold as true and evenly as 
possible, and roll up hard in a clean towel for a little 
while, and then iron and press till dry. 

Never wash flapnels in cloudy or stormy weather, 
and always iron after they bave been folded and 
rolled not over half an hour. If they lie long folded 
they willshrink. This is not easy work; but if these 
d rections are followed the results will be satisfactory. 
Blankets washed in this way may be kept soft and 
white till worn out, instead of the harsh, grey, dirty- 
looking things one or two careless washings will change 
them into. 

SCORCHED LINEN. 

Peel and slice two onions, extract the juice by 
pounding and squeezing; cut up half an ounce of fine 
white soap, and add to the juice; two ounces of fuller’s 
earth and half a pint of vinegar. Boil all together. 
When cool spread over the scorched linen, and let it 
dry on; then wash and boil out the linen, and the 
spots will disappear, unless burned so badly as to 
break the threads. 











AND WHAT CAME OF ITT. 
By Hope LEDYARD. 


es | “-ENRY, our boys do want to go to the Cen- 

J _ tepnial so much.” 

“And you told them you'd ‘ask father’? 

“Why, dear, how did you know? Yes,1 thought if 
you and I talked it over we might manage it. Will is 
so good and thoughtful, and, much as he loves to read, 
attends to all bis duties so well, that I fe2] very anx- 
ious to give him this pleasure; and‘you know it would 
be a very poor pleasure without Frank to share it.” 

“Yes, yes, I think both boys ought to go; but how— 
that is the question. We need every cent we can 
make, and more too; and really, mother, I set my 
heart on your spending a couple of days at the Exhi- 
bition. You can stay at your brother Will's.” 

“Thank you, dear, but I don’t want to go; I should 
be sure to see some mother witb ber little girl’s hand 
in hers, and I couldn’t bear it. Home is best all the 
time now.” 

**Mother’s”’ eyes were full of tears; and as Mr. 
Waring thought of the dear little daughter they bad 
buried beneath the snow in January his heart ached 
witb sympathy. 

“ Well, we'll say no more. If you wish it so much, 
go they shall. It will cost them two dollars to get 
there, another dollar each for entrance fees, and 1 
cannot possibly spare more than five dollars.” 

“Tbat will be plenty, dear. T have a little hoard to 
help along.” 

Wather taughed at women’s ‘miserly ways,” and 
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not till weeks afterwards did he know that the “ litt'e 
hoard”’ was the contents of their Nellie’s bank. 

“She wanted to give her brothers something nice 
and surely this will be best,” thought the mother; and 
though her tears fell fast as each nickel and cent 
seemed to recall the day when Nellie slipped it into 
her bank, yet she counted them carefully and gladly, 
finding that her boys would have one dollar and a half 
each, besides the two dollars and a half from father. 

The boys were told the next day that they could go, 
and received the news according to their different 
temperaments. Will’s first thought, in the midst of 
his own delight, was, “‘l know mother is thinking of 
Nellie,” and he, boy of fifteen as he was, stooped and 
kissed the dear face, and said: “I know you have 
managed it, mother mine.”’ 

“Hurrah! three cheers! Will, how can you stand 
still? What train shall we take? Mind, we go through 
the Kansas building, ‘Tom Brown says; and remember 
the Swedish school-house, and—obh, mother, it’s so 
jolly I must turn somersaults!’’ and head over heels 
Frank rolled again and again. 

There could not be much expected from either of the 
boys till the promised bohday had been enjoyed, so 
Mr. Waring told them they might start by the earliest 
train in the morning; only stipulating that each should 
write some account of what he bad seen and learned 
when they returned. 

Will and Frank decided to walk two miles to the 
nearest town, where the express train stopped, as they 
could then reach the grounds much earlier; and so at 
six o’clock on Tuesday morning tbey started. Each 
had four dollars and a well-filled knapsack, the dear 
mother having even baked biscuit before six that they 
might be fresh for them. They talked every minute 
of the way, both agreeing that father was just as good 
as be could be, and as for mother, Frank said, 

“You know, Will, I talk a lot, and carry on, but 
when I think what our mother is, I can’t do what I 
know she wouldn’t have me do; and oh, Will, if God 
loves mother, as he must, how could he take our Nellie 
away from her? She’s never been the same, though 
she tries not to let us see how she feels.”’ 

“Frank, we can’t understand things like that; alll 
know is, that mother only has men-folk around her 
now, and we must try to be just as gentle and tender 
as girls to ber, aud then perbaps she'll get over missing 
Nell.” 

“Is that why you have been so ‘soft’ all this spring, 
kissing her whenever you come in, and picking flowers 
for her?” 

“ Yes, only don’t talk about it. You see Nell always 
picked ber flowers, and the two were al) the time kiss- 
ing. But, Frank, boys don’t get half the good they 
might out of their mothers when they don’t pet 
them; I had to make myself kiss mother so much at 
first, but now I wouldn’t lose one of her kisses and the 
feeling 1 have when I put my arms round her in the 
twilight, when she’s resting on the front stoop, for 
anything.”’ i 

“T guess I'll try petting mother more, too.” . 

‘All right, she needs all we can give ber, the dear 
mother. Did you notice that little girl stare at us just 
now ?” 

“no.” 

*She looked like our Nell, but seemed watchful and 
anxious. I wonder if she’s allalone. If we bad time, 
i'd go back and speak to her.” 

“Oh, don’t worry! Very likely she was driving the 
cows, or hunting for strawberries. There’s the town, 
let’s hurry.” 

They reached the train just in time to secure tickets, 
and amused themselves watching the people around 
them. Will’s care of his mother bad taught him, un- 
consciously, to be courteous to all women, and he 
opened windows, brought glasses of water, and dis- 
posed of bundles for several young and old ladies 
near. 

**Here we are,” shouted Frank, jumping out, leav- 
ing Will to bring both knapsacks. In a moment 
Frank missed his, and was sobered for an instant, till 
he found brother Will had it safe. They went straight 
to the Main Building, and proposed to walk up oppo- 
site sides of the central aisle and meet at the top, but 
Frank was so constantly crossing for Will to share his 
delight, first at a beautiful little fountain representing 
two children sheltered beneath an umbrella, while the 
water dripped from its edges, and then to show Will 
the wonderfully life-like figures of Swedish peasants, 
that they concluded to keep together, and spent the 
whole day in the Main Building, only leaving when 
the gates closed at six, tired to death, but happy as 
boys ot twelve and fifteen only can be. 

Uncle Will gave them a warm welcome, and after 
a hurried visit next morning to Independence Hall, 
they started again for the grounds. We will not fol- 
low them al] day, but note what each bought to carry 
home. They had two dollars apiece, and had agreed 
that, except to ride now and then in the cars, they 
would not spend a cent on themselves; which, consid- 
ering the temptations to ice-cream and soda water, 
was pretty unselfish for their age. Will bought a 
pretty English stoneware teapot for his mother and a 
cup and saucer for father, but poor Frank was not so 
fortunate. He could not resist buying bis mother a 
breastpiv with Washington’s portrait painted on it, 
and then, having just fifty cents left, was persuaded 
by the salesman at the Glass Works to buy his father a 
glass pipe—warranted not to break! As long as thr 
purchase was made Will said nothing, but after carry- 
ing the box about for some time Frank declared he 
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would strap it tohisknapsack. “ Better not,” warned 
his brother, but Frank was sure it was all safe, and 
pulled the straps energetically. Crack! Poor Frank, 
he was nearly thirteen, but he was very tired, and the 
tears would come! In vain Will offered to share bis 
presents with bim; for a time be was inconsolable, and 
would pot even carry the broken pipe further. Will 
quietly packed the pieces in his knapsack, and they 
started for Machinery Hall rather cast down. Still, 
Frauk’s spirits never were depressed for any length of 
time, and the great column built of iron ore, without 
apy cement, interested bim so much that in planning 
to build a small one on the same principle he forgot 
the broken pipe. 

hey started for home in the four-forty-five train, 
and as they walked from the depot over the same road 
they had travelled the morning before both saw the 
little girl Will had noticed, standing on the same spot 
watching as before. Though poorly clad, she was neat 
and clean, with a pure, sweet look in ber clear grey 
eyes that won trust and love at once. 

The boys stopped, by some sudden impulse, and the 
little girl rau eagerly towards them. 

‘**Did God send you for me?” she said hurriedly, 
‘Tm all ready, please take me right along, for they 
say I must go to the work-house to morrow.”’ 

The boys could not speak at first, and as Frank 
began a question, Will interrupted, 

* Don’t say anytaing, Frank. What made you think 
God sent us?’ 

* Because before mother went away she asked God 
to please send for me soon, and then she told me I 
needo’t worry, that He wouldesurely. She said she 
had to leave me, but the Lord would take me up. Did 
He send you for me?” 

For a wouder Will was the first to speak. 

“Yes, dear, I think He did.” 

*“ And when can I see mother!” 

“By and by. When my mother sees her Nellie, 
perhaps; but just now, I guess He will give you my 
pee to be real good to you. Wouldn’t you like 
that?’ 

“Why, Will,” asked Frank in a whisper, “how do 
you know father will let her stay?” 

“I don’t know surely, but I mean to try. Can you 
walk a good ways?” 

“Oh yes!” 

‘*But where do you live ?” 

‘*Mother and I lived in that house, but Mrs. Stevens 
says she can’t keep me for nothing, and if God hadn't 
sent you for me I was to go to the work-house to- 
morrow.” 

Will rau up to the bouse, and spoke to Mrs. Stevens. 
it proved quite true; the child’s mother, an invalid, 
boarding for some months there, had been buried on 
Monday, and though Mrs. Stevens would have liked to 
keep the little girl, she bad four children of ber own, 
and but little work; so *‘ Dora,” as she called her, was 
free to go with the boys, especially as the good woman 
had often heard of their father. The child walked 
along briskly, chatting confidingly. 

“I’m sorry I’m uot going straight to heaven, but as 
long as God sent you it must be all right.” 

Will told her of his mother and littie Nell, and how 
he hoped they could keep her for their little sister. 

“Tsay, Will, I'm going to call her Centennial; Ten- 
nie, for short. You'll let me call you Tennie?”’ 

“Ob yes; that isu’t a bad name; mamma calls me 
Dora, but I’t] be Tennie to you.” 

Frank kept the child amused, and Will bad time to 
plan how be should introduce this new little daughter, 
us he hoped she might become, to bis father and 
mother. As they neared the farm, he asked the others 
to walk slowly, while he ran as fast as possible; father 
aud mother were sitting on the front piazza, watching 
tor them, and seeing Will alone exclaimed, 

‘**Where’s Frank?” 

* Allright! Father, we found a little girl just a little 
smaller than our Nell, waiting by the road for‘ God 
to send for her;’ ber mother died last Sunday, and 
wus buried Monday; she thought God had sent us for 
her, and | thought of mother,’ and Will’s arm stole 
round his mother’s neck, “and thought He had. She 
can bea little daughter to mother and you, Sir, and 
we boys will work all the harder,” 

**Mother’s”’ face was hidden on her husband’s shoul- 
der, and there was silence fora moment; thenasthetwo 
figures came in sight, looking in the twilight as if 
Nelhe, as in summer days goue by, was walking with 
Frank, Mr. Waring said quickly: 

**God bless her! she’s welcome, I’m sure, if your 
mother can take any one in Nell’s place.”’ 

Mother did vot wait to answer, but walked quickly 
to meet the two entering the gute. 

*“Come to me, darling, and tell me your name.” 

“My mamma calls me Dera.” 

‘Henry, let us call her Theodora, She is, by her own 
words, the ‘gift of God’ to us.’”” So Dora became one 
of the home-circle, and in memory of the boys’ visit to 
the Exhibition, Frank and his father called her ‘“‘Ten- 
nie.” She is so fast filling the empty space in the 
mother’s heart that Mr. Waring say he feels sure she 
will visit Philadelphia after all, as she now has a little 
daughter to lead by the hand. 

But to return to the boys: the next night 
they handed their mother their written accounts 
of what they had learned from their trip. Frank 
was not fond of pen and ink, so his was short 
and pithy, but his future life may prove it means 
a great deal. He wrote: *‘I learned by all I saw 
tnat young folks had better go West, I saw an eagle 





that was shot as he was carrying off a shoat weighing 
fifty pounds. I saw lots of cakes and crackers just put 
up for show, and I learned never to try strapping up a 
glass pipe.”’ 

Will’s account was carefully written, and since it 
may give young people a notion of what to look at if 
they visit the Exbibition, I give it in full. 

“T enjoyed my trip very much indeed, and learned 
more than I can write down. I learned a great deal 
about Sweden which I had alwaysthboughtof as a half- 
wild country, with very uncultivated inhabitants. I[ 
saw wonderfully life-like figures of the Swedish peas- 
ants, and Swedish officers, and the faces were anything 
but stupid or barbarous. Their schools are splendidly 
fitted up, and Swedish boys learn to make beautiful 
furniture, and carve pretty toys, spoons, &c, out of 
wood. Isaw a model map of the United States in the 
Pennsylvania Educational Building, which is made of 
iron, each state being separate, and the hills and moun- 
tains elevated, so that you can lift it out and compare 
it with any other state, so that in a half bour’s study 
of the map I understood more of the size of our states, 
the height of our moantains, and general aspect of the 
country than I bad learned before in all my study at 
school. I learned that the Yo Semite valley is so long 
that I could lay six of the Eastern states in it and not 
crowd them. From what I could see T should think 
Kansas, Colorado, and Arkansas were the richest states 
iu mineral productions, and fertile soil, but I could not 
see so much of the other states. I saw a house built in 
exact imitation of an English squire’s house in the fif- 
teenth century, and think people could learn a good 
deal from it in planning a pleasant country home. I 
sawa New England log house, and went all through it, 
and was very much interested in all it contained; there 
were anumber of things over a hundred years old, 
but the oldest thing on the Centennial grounds is an 
immense section of a tree trunk in the Canada log 
house. It is 664 years old. That log house was very 
interesting to me, because I never dreamed that such 
large trees grew in Canada, and there are polished 
columns and slabs, showing how handsome the wood 
can be made. 

“T saw a great deal in the Woman’s Pavilion that 
mother would like to bave seen—some napkins spun 
by the Queen of England, and a beautiful branch of 
honeysuckle, which looked as if it was just picked 
from our porch, painted by her daugbter, the Princess 
Louise. I saw a zreat deal of machinery, but did not 
understand it enough to describe it, except a machine 
which makes an envelope and stamps it each minute, 
without a hand touching the paper. I saw Turks and 
Japanese, and am very thankful I was born an Amer- 
ican. The grounds are beautifully laid out, and I 
wished I could bring mother bome some of the rare 
plants I saw in Horticultural Hall. I learned, above 
all, to thinpk more than ever of the good father and 
mother who so kindly allowed me to visit the Exhibi- 
tion.”’ 

The most precious part of Will’s report to his mother 
was a little note to her, in which he said: ‘The best 
thing I learned, dear motber, was that God can use 
even boys like us to do His work, for surely He sent 
us to the Centennial that we might bring you your 
new little daughter.”’ 





PICKING OUT THE PLUMS. 
By E. B. 8S. 


He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum, 
And cried, “ What a great boy am I! 


T was little Jack Horner who did that, as you 
L all know. ButI want to tell you of achild who 
acted very much like him. 

It was a little girl who was visiting another, vot long 
ago. She was standing before a well-filled book-case, 
handling the books, and, as I must say, pushing them 
all out of place, as if they were not of much con- 
sequence. 

*“*T wonder,” said she, “if these books are the same 
that we have in the Sunday-school library. J uever 
eau find a good book in the library now!” 

Dear me! One would have thought—being in 
another room as I was, where the speaker was out of 
view—that it was some sage, gray-hbeaded person, who 
had bad time to read a great deal; or else that the 
library spoken of must be a very small one indeed. 

But, no; the fact was, about the library, that it con- 
tained some two hundred and fifty books, which had 
been carefully culled over not long before, the torn 
aud worthless ones taken out, and many new ones 
added. 

And the speaker was a child of some nine or ten 
years, perbaps, who could not have bad many years 
experience in reading. I feel quite certain that she 
bad never read one half the books in the library, small 
as she seemed to consider it. 

What did she mean by ‘‘a good book”? 

Ab, there is the secret! This little girl, like many 
other little Sunday-scholars whom | have seen, had 
doubtless picked out most of the attractive lookiug 
stories, and buoks with plenty of pictures, and now 
she fancied that she bad read all the books that were 
worth reading. 

Isn’t that just like little Jack Horner, and other 
babies! P 

Have you not often seen a little child do just so with 
a piece of cake? pick out allthe plums and eat them, 
and then waste and crumble the cake, sweet and light 





though it may be, and much better for the little child 
than the plums. 

The child of whom Iam telling you was like Jack 
Horner in anotber point: 


See, what a great boy am I! 


For, from the tone of her voice, she evidently thought 
it was something very fine to have read through all 
that was good for anything in the Sunday-school 
library. 

What do you think about it, young friend? Isit not 
rather babyish to pick out the “plum” books, and 
pass over those which, as your teachers and friends will 
assure you, are really good, instructive, and interest- 
ing too, to any sensible child? 

I think so. And I think it is rather ungrateful, too, 
when the friends of a Sunday-school have taken pains 
to select a set of books that will benefit you, to turn 
them over in that ungracious way. 

Do our little Sunday scholars always remember to 
be grateful to their kind teachers and friends? 

Aud, one more question. What would you say toa 
baby who picked out all the plums from his cake and 
then asked for more ?—Churchman, (Hartford). 





THE BOY ON HORSEBACK, 
By Mary HARTWELL. 


| SAW asmall boy sit on a big horse 
. He looked like a toad on astump; 
He held the bridle and guided its course, 
And rode with a bump, bump, bump! 
His little brown legs 
Stuck out like pegs, 
And shook with the bump, bump, bump! 


The sky was blue and the woods were green, 
And the stiff old horse was gray ; 
The air felt mild and the boy felt keen 
Felks noticed him ride away! 
He made with bis switch 
That old horse twitch 
With bumpety-bump, bump, bump! 


His hands and face were the color of tan, 
His eyes bad a bold, bright look ; 
His “ galluses”’ proved he was quite a man 
They almost burst as he shook ! 
His horse he could wallop 
And ride in a gallop! 
Subsiding to bump, bump, bump! 


A governor taken from every State, 
With two or three kings thrown in 
To make an assembly honored, and great, 
And happy, could not begin 
To compare with that boy 
In his pride and joy, 
As he rode with a bump, bump, bump! 





Puzzles. 


A WorD ENIGMA. 





The whole, a suying of Shaftesbury, is composed of 36 let- 

ters. 
17, 11, 24, 25, 1, 13, 36 is the seventh and last word and is what 
our ancestors fought for. 
32, 33, 4, 35, 28, 20 is the sixth word and is to give. 
21, 16, 6 is the fifth word and sometimes means a cup, 
22, 30, 5, 23, 20 is the fourth word and is solitary. 
10, 31, 34, 27, 14, 2is the third word and is goodness. 
3, 19, 9 is the second word and is used to connect. 
12, 15, 7, 26, 18, 8 is the first word and is justice. 
ESTHER MILLER. 
A METAGRAM. 

Entire lam a box. Change one letter and transpose and I 
am a measure. Transpose and I am the human family. 
Transpose and Iam trouble. Curtail and I am a vehicle. 

RopDNEY. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


Down. Across. 
A consonant. A consonant. 
Away. An interjection. 


Of large stature. Fearless 
Part of day. Individual. 
In bread. In light. 

A CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in color, but not in tint; 

My second in allude, but not in hint: 

My third is in granted, but not in gave ; 

My fourth is in prudent, but not in save; 

My fifth is in ruin, but not in spoil; 

My sixth is in labor, but not in toil; 

My seventh in crying, but not in tears; 

For my whole it requires a great many years. 


POLLY. 


VENA. 
A SQUARE WORD. 
Height. 
Dressed. 
A girl. 
A whirlpool. NERO. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 5. 
A Centennial Enigma.—* Cesar had his Brutus, Charles the First 
his Cromwell, and George the Third—may profit by their example 
if that be treason, make the most of it.” 


A Double Acrostic.— I nvernes 8 
ry rou P 
A readi A 
L od I 
Y adki N 


Italy and Spain. 
Syncopations.—1. Palace, place. 2. Troy, toy. 3. Ruin, run 
Curtaiiments —|, Hope, hop. 2. Fire, fir. 3. Night, nigh, ¢. Sight 
sigh, 


Se ee ee 
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Farm and Garden. 


TO APPLY LIQUID MANURE. 

N the following communication the writer 

describes his method of applying manure in a 
liquid form. As it seems to be simple and compar- 
atively inexpensive, it is worth a trial, But it can 
ouly be used where the spaces between the rows are 
sufficient to admit the barrel. Tbe holes bored in each 
head of the barrel would work better if made smaller 
—say, half an inch or three quarters: 

Mr. Editor:—In your paper of the 21st of June is an 
article on Liquid Manure. Isend you my mode of 
distributing it. Take a vinegar or molasses cask well 
hooped. Put through the center of the heads a % inch 
rod, projecting three inches beyond the chimbs, with 
nuts on each end. On this bend a rod of same sized 
iron for a handle. Ineach head and near the chimb 
bore four holes with a 1 inch augur, and plug them 
with tapering plugs. With a tunnel made from a 
butter firkin, a claw to draw the plugs, and a ladle, 
your apparatus is complete. Filling the barrel at the 
pit, the bung is put in, and you roll the load to where 
you wish to use it. With the claw you then jerk out 
the plugs, and rolling along the barrel, the liquid is- 
sues from both heads. The cost of,the article is about 








this: 
Barrel (second-hand)......... Bs) 
Iron and work.........-.. ‘ 2.50 
Tunnel, dipper and claw... 1.00 





ME sa icskccouunstensbeeauinaapceens a... $4.25 
UnNcLE JOHN. 


STEAMING FOOD. 

Is THERE sufficient advantage in the practice 
of steaming feed for cattle to warrant the additional 
expense it causes? R. D., CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 

It isa rule, with very few exceptions, that steaming 
increases the nutritive value of feed for nearly all 
kinds of stock. But the amount of benefit depends on 
various conditions. All kinds of coarse fodder, espe- 
cially if imperfectly cured, are greatly improved by 
the application of steam. It is held by some practical 
farmers that on a general average of different kinds 
of feed the gain is not less than thirty percent. But 
it is to be understood, of course, that a certain amount 
of stock is in all cases necessary to warrant the ex- 
pense. Though it would not pay to provide a steamer 
for two or three cows, it would doubtless be a profita- 
ble investment for fifteen or twenty. In fact, every 
farmer who keeps half a dozen cows, a few pigs, with 
some calves to raise, and a yoke of oxen, should steam 
or scald most of their feed through the winter, and 
some part of it the year round. In failing to do so he 
loses money, whether he is conscious of it or not. 


WEIGHT OF GRAIN. 


A BUSHEL of wheat is required by law to weigh 
sixty pounds. In some cases it falls below this stand- 
ard, and in others rises above it. 

The legal weight of a bushel of corn varies in differ- 
ent States from fifty-six pounds to sixty. In this 
State itis 581bs. Some varieties have been known to 
weigh sixty-three pounds and over. There is no rea- 
sou to doubt that a good variety of corn, under the 
right treatment, can be made to hold out sixty pounds 
to the bushel in nearly all cases. In fact, with proper 
attention to the selection and improvement of varie- 
ties, the weight per bushel is capable of indefinite im- 
provement. 

If therefore the law in every State should fix the 
weight of this cereal at sixty pounds to the bushel, the 
actual weight could very soon be brought up to this 
standard, and the tendency of sueh a law would be to 
promote this result. We should thus have not only a 
real improvement in the quality and weight of the 
grain, but the additional advantage of uniformity in 
all the States, and a convenient round number to rep- 
resent the value of a bushel. 

The weight of stalks required to produce a bushel 
of shelled corn is found to average about niuety 
pounds. This would give one hundred and fifty 
pounds as the total weight of a bushel of corn with 
its included stover. 


MANURE AS AN ELEMENT OF VALUE IN 
FARMING. 


THE manure resulting from a bushel of corn fed 
with the stover on which it grows (making jointly one 
hundred and fifty pounds of feed) is worth theoretic- 
ally thirty-five cents. But to the farmer who knows 
how to treat it the real value is greater than this, and 
is capable of indetinite increase. It is, at least, safe to 
assume that the manure produced from the corn and 
stover representing a bushel of grain (fifty-eight 
pounds of the former and ninety-two pounds of the 
latter) is worth in practice not less than forty cents. 

According to Mr. Joseph Harris, when pigs are fed 
on corn we get for every hundred pounds of increase 
an amount of manure worth $1.42. Or, assuming that 
the pig will dress eighty per cent. of its live weight, 
we get for every bundred pounds of pork manure 
worth $178. This is equivalent to 1% cents per pound 
to be added to the pork, as profit on the manure. 

According to the previous estimate of forty cents 
per bushel as the manurial value of corn, an acre 
yielding seventy bushels would show a result in ma- 
nure equal to $28, which is to be added to the value of 








the corn, provided the crop is fed out on the farm. 
But if the grain is shipped and sold abroad the case is 
seriously altered, and the profit becomes very doubt- 
ful, as the fertility of the soil is sold off with the grain. 


DOUBLE CROPPING. 


THE practice of double cropping is not very 
much favored by farmers, but cases are not unfre- 
quently reported which show it to be very profitable. 
For dairymen and stock-breeders there is perhaps no 
way of raising the best kinds of feed so economically 
as by combining two or three crops in one. Mr. Jo- 
seph Harris was very successful a few years since in 
raising a combined crop of peas and oats, in which the 
joint product, if our memory is correct, was at the 
rate of over eighty busbels per acre; which was cer- 
tainly a better result, and so considered by himself, 
than either crop alone. 

It is sometimes found still better to increase the 
number of kinds combined in the same crop. A West- 
ern New York farmer has reported the rather unusual 
experiment of a quadruple crop, which he found to be 
exceedingly profitable. He planted oats, peas, barley 
and wheat, and the result was nearly ninety bushels 
per acre. Now it must be remembered that each of 
these grains is a valuable feed by itself, and that when 
combined the separate value of each is still further 
increased. 

This is fairly entitled to be considered a model crop, 
and stock men cannot do better than to try it on their 
own farms. 


SUGAR BEETS. 


THERE are probably few farmers who fully 
realize the value of this crop when it is righlty culti- 
vated and judiciously used in feeding. It is capable 
of yielding in a good soil from 20 to 30 tons per acre, 
and has frequently been produced at a cost of from 
seven to ten cents per bushel. Now it is easy to deter- 
mine by a little calculation, and still more accurately 
by experiment, how many pounds of beef or butter or 
how many quarts of milk an acre of beets can be made 
to produce. 

Whenever our farmers will take the trouble to con- 
vince themselves of the value and the profit to be 
developed from this crop it will certainly be more 
largely cultivated. 
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EX PIRATIONS.—LooKk AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





BOSTON ¢ OFFIC Cc 

Mgssrs. Geo. M. Smith &.Co. balla moved to 
Boston Highlands, the Boston office of the Chris- 
tian Union in future will be at No. 333 Washington 
St., aud in charge of Messrs. Appleton, Crocker & 
Co., who are authorized to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. The office is centrally located 
and very convenient to all. 





COUNTRY VISITORS. 
Persons spending the summer in the country 
can receive the Christian Union, postage paid, 
for three months for one dollar. 





PAPERS. 

PAPERS intended for the publisher should be 

addressed to him, otherwise they are sorted with 

the regular exchanges and turned over to the ed- 
itor. 








TO OUR AGENTS. 

WE desire to request our agents to send al) 
names on the blanks provided for that purpose, 
and thus materially aid us in the detail work of 
the office. Those agents wishing a new supply of 
order blanks may receive them by sending word 
to us to that effect. Agents using blank certifi- 
cates are requested to send the number of the 
certificate with the name. 








BOUND ¥¢ VOLUMES FOR SALE 
VouuMEs V., VI. and VII. of the Christian 
Union. Price, $3 per volume, sent by express at 
purchaser's expense. Each volume contains twen- 
ty-six numbers, and is handsomely bound in cloth. 








REMI TTAN CES. 


ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New 
York; and all remittances must be made either by 
check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the matis, and is at the risk of the 
sender. As far as practicable we desire out-of-town 
remittances to be by Mongy ORDERS. When checks 
are sent, the banks charge us for collection. 





RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 

For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 





ISTIAN UNION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, 

THE Christian Union may be had in Great 
Britain through Sampson Low & Co., 188 Fleet 
Street, London. The subscription price for one 
year, postage prepaid in the United States, is 
15s.; to clergymen, 12s. 6d. For elubs of four or 
more names, 12s. 6d. each. Address all remit- 


THE CHR 





tances to our English agents, Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. 
MR. BEECHER’S WORKS. 


To subscribers and others who will send NEw 
subscriptions to THE CHRISTIAN UNION we make 
the following offer 

To any one sending two new subscribers at one 
time, with $6.40, we will mail, postage paid, either 
of the following works : 


Retail 

Price. 

LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN... «2.200000 2 -coscee .. $1 50 

YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, Is@ Series.............. 1 25 

ag * = 2d a Oe 

- - - 3d Peewee, junccees eee 

ont tian ale, wanes nanwaeh eames ae 1 75 

NE, CMI ia oc aisi09.05)0:005.09:s05.0005,00's0060- 508,08 1 75 
A SUMMER PARISH (Sermons at the Twin Mountain 

ae thant cap Dkmeaedbieécnkus poh wawhen we 

OVERTURE OF ANGELS. ik ain ctndiecak mba nical aieismihes anieales paras 1 50 


To a subscriber who sends two new subscribers 
WITH HIS RENEWAL and $9.60 we will send, post- 
age paid : 


Retail 
Price. 
NORWOOD; or, Village Life in New England........... $2 00 
FRUITS, FLOWERS AND FARMING.................. . 200 


MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS (Mrs. 
SERMONS (Vol. 1 to 10), one volume only................... 2 50 

To anyone sending four subscribers and $12.80 
we will mail 


Retail 
Price, 
First Vol. LIFE OF CHRIST, OCtAVO.............0scececece $3 
Or for six subscribers, 
First Vol. Live oF Curtst, Imperial Edition..... ...... 750 


So easy a way of securing these popular works 
has never before been presented. All the volumes 
are handsomely printed by J. B. Ford & Co, 
Send remittances, stating particularly the books 
desired. Give the full address, including post- 
office, county and State. 

HORATIO C. KING, 
Publisher. 





GENERAL CLUBBI NG RATES. 


IF the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
other periodicals, we will send it at $3.00. The price 
of the periodical is given below. These prices include 
no premiums, except where specificd. N.B.—If you 
want any periodical not mentioned in this list, write 
us, and we will give prices by return mail. 











Club Retail 
Price Price 

Post age Post. age 

MONTHLIES. Prepaid Prepaid, 
CHRISTIAN UNTon and Harper’s NS Ge $3.50 $4.00 
- ee jl eer re 3.56 4.06 

es * Scribner’ > ionthiy.. 4.00 
sd ° -_ | ere 3.00 
” sf agi “ The Atlantic Monthly.. 4.00 
” — “ Lippineott’s Magazine. i 4.00 
» = * American Agriculturist.. 1.50 
- os “ Arthur’s Magazine......... m 2.50 
- = Phrenological, Journal ... 2.50 3.00 
“ “ * The Nursery.®..........0-. 1.30 1.50 
ir = —e ) SS eeEneTE 4.50 5.00 
“ * * The Sunday rede Jo Dineas 2.25 2.70 
* ” * Appleton’s wo Journ’! ‘2 4.00 
» og * Domestie Monthly......... L 1.50 
oe o * Popular Science Monthly. 4. i 5.00 
= - “ Peterson’s Magazine.. - LH 2.00 
* 23 “ Scientific Farmer. ......... = 1.00 
” red * Teacher’s Monthly......... 85 1.00 

WEBKLIES. 
> = * Harper’s Weekly........... 3.50 4.06 
~ * Harper’s Bazar............. 3.50 4.00 
: = “ Littell’s Living Age -. 7.00 8.00 
” a * The N. Y. Tribun - 1.70 2.00 
ox a § BATORED.. 050002000 - 2.65 3.00 
- “ * Scientific American 2.95 3.20 
= re sa * with supplement. 6.95 8.20 
a “ Youth’s Companion........ $1.45 1.75 
= - © RB ic cin secsisccessences 1.70 2.00 
* With life-size portrait of Longfellow, $4.00; retail price, $5.00. 


+ Must be new Subscription. 





RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (all 
sent at one time), will be entitled to a copy free. All persons 
who get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards 
add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order or 
H. C. KrnG, Publisher. Currency sent by mail is at the risk 
of the sender: Special terms to Postmasters and others whe 
actasagents. Address 


““THE CHRISTIAN UNION,”’ 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATONS 


CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


A. 8. BARNES & CO. 
Barnes’ Centenary History. 


ag cakes a vol., octavo. 


“ Principles and Acts” 


)f the American Revolution. By H. Niles (of 
Niles’s Register). $3.00. 
Ill. 


Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration of Independence. $1,50. 


Democracy in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol.,8vo. $3.00. 











[2 Agents wanted to sell the above. 
111 and 113 William Street. New York. 


SONGS FOR THE TIMES! 


Centennial School Singer ; 


Or, SONGS OF PATRIOTISM AND PEACE. 
By GEO. H. CURTIS and WM. OLAND BOURNE. 


1:28 large Pages: 
Price, 40 Cents ; 836 per 100 Copies, 











The *CENTENNIAL sopest. SINGER”’ 
was prepared by Prof. Gro. H. CURTIS and WM 
OLAND BOURNE, gentiemen peculiarly fitted for 
the work by t their connection with the Public 

Schools of New York City during the past twenty- 
five youre; 

e *Centennial School Singer’’ is a pa- 
triotic companion for 
The Family, The Festival, 
The Choir, The Concert, 

The School, "The Social Circle, 
and the Campaign! 
containing nearly one hundred of the best Songs 

and Hymns of our Union. 

The ** Centennial School Singer’? would be 
valuable in every Home and School throughout 
the land. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents. If your 
bookseller doves not sell it, send direct to the 
Publishers— 

{2 Our Pubiications are sold by Booksellers all 
over the world. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


POPULAR | SONCS. 
WM. A. POND & C0., 54 547 Broadway, N. Y., 


Offer the following songs of H. C. King, the first 
three of which have already passed through several 
editions: the others are just published. 
Rockaby, Lullaby, Dear Little Rover 
(Words by Dr. Holland). With picture title, 40 cts. 
Sands 0’ Dee. Ballad. (Words by the late 
Chas. Kingsley), With photograph of Miss 
SIE vinkencgs<ichenipeh ioe Sehkennwrten 50 cts. 
Light in Darkness. Memorial Song and 
Chorus for Church and Home. (Words by 
DOOD nse scniesenssiteeeccoessen 5 Cts. 
Father Almighty. (New.) A Hymn of 
Thanksgiving—Solos and Chorus, (Words 
by R. W. Raymond). Steel portrait of Rev. 





Henry Want Desber...:.....0........ +0 50 cts. 
Fated. Soprano Song (New). ith portrait 

RN a nner 40 cts. 
They publish also Rippling Waltzes for 

four hands, by H, F. Kina................. $1.00. 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 





Henry Ward Beecher’s Works. 

UNIFORM EDITION. 12mo. Complete Sets or 
separate vols. Send for Catalogue. J. B. FORD 
& CO., 27 Park Place, N. Y. 


FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


POLITICAL GUIDE 
Truly Independent and Trustworthy. 








All persons who want the TRUTH 
concerning the CANDIDATES and 
PRINCIPLES involved in the Cam- 
paign should read The New York 
Evening Post, which will be out- 
spoken and fearless, yet unbiased 
and just. 

SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 





Special Terms for the Campaign. 


These terms include the postage. 


TO CLUBS OF TEN OR MORE, 


For six months, the copies all to be addressed 
to one member of the club: 


Ten copies of the DAILY. Three Dollars 
each; 

Ten copies of the SEMI-WEEKLY, One 
Dollar each; 

Ten copies of the WEEKLY, Fifty Cents 
each, 





SINCLE COPIES. 


Daily, 75 Cents a month; Semi-Weekly, 
25 centsa month; Weekly, 15 cents a month, 


Address 
WM. C. BRYANT & CO., Publishers, 
_ BROADWAY AND FULTON ST., NEW YORK. j 


“ ROCKABY, LULLABY, DEAR LITTLE ROVER.” 


4 Cradle Song. 


Words by Dr. J, G. HOLLAND, 
ee con een 


From “The Mistress of the Manse.’’ 


Music by Horatio 0. Kine. 
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3. Rock-a-by, lu - la-by, dew on the clo -_ ver, Dew on the eyes that will 
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cry - ing so low, Rock - a - by, lu - la - by, ear lit - tle TO -_ ver, 
wa - ver and weep! Rock - a - by, lu - la - by, bend-ing it o + ver! 
spar - kle at dawn! Rock - a - by, lu - la - by, dear lit - 4 ver! 
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the un - derland, Go, oh, go, Downin- to won-derland go. 
Downon~ the _ oth-er world: Sleep,oh,sleep, Down on the moth - er world sleep. 
li - ly world! Gone! oh,gone! In- to the 


li - ly world gone. 





Published as Solo, with Piano Forte aneengeaivomn, by Ws. A. Ponp & Co., 547 Broadway, N. Y 











THE ah anaieedeaaiel 


The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 
OF 1876. 


TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 


Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &c. 


A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages. 





For sale by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


Nos. 111 and 113 William St., New York. | 
SINGLE CoPIEs, 15 Ors.; PER HUNDRED, 





USE 





And Milward’s “‘ Helix”’ Needles. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Evervwhere 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
K & H. T. ANTHONY & CU., 591 
UU. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
seanal OF CELEBRITIES. Pye cantern Slides 
ialty. First premium at Vien 
anufacturers of Photographic "Materials. 


KIRKWOOD'’S 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, 82.50 and $5 each. 

For pamphlets, etc., ad- 

88, 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 

30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 

NEW YORK. 











INHALER 


“AGENTS WANTED. 
Improved Steam Washer for 1876. 


PRICE $3.50. 

Will do the washing of a family in thirty min- 
utes. No rubbing, no attention. Warranted to 
give satisfaction and not to yellow the clothes. 
Washers sent by express on receipt of $5.50. 
County Right for sale. Send for Testimonials and 
Terms to Agents. Active AGENTS wanted to sell 
on commission. Address the Patentee 

Rev. W. W. GLANVILLE, 

(Box 183.) Glenwood, lowa. 


MOODY & SANKEY. 


A new edition of the lives and works of these 
mon, complete to date, with sermons, &c., meetings 








n Phila. and New York. The onty edition of this 
- earl published which the friends of Mr. Moody assist- 
ed in preparing. This is indorsed and approved. 


| Agents,send for circulars. Address American!Pub- 
lishing Co., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Il., or Cinn., 0. 


TED Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. S80 a 
month, hotel and traveling expenses | 
pas. MONITOR MANUFACTURING CO., Cincinnati, 








WANTED —AGENTS to canvass for the au- 
« thentic and complete Life of Gov. 
Hayes, our next President, by Col. R. H. Conwell. 
Now is the opportunity. The people are ready for 


it. Address, 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED for the New Historical 
Work, OUR WESTERN BORDER. A 
Tete and Graphic Hist. ry of American pioneer 
e 100 years ago. Its thrilling conflicts of Red 
—L § White toes. citing Adventures, Captivities, 
Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and boys. Indian 
war-paths, Camp life and sports. A book for old and 
young. Notadull a No mooie. Enormous 
sales. Agents want here. Illustrated circu- 
lars free. J.C. McCurdy &Co., 268. 7th St.,Phila.,Pa. 


WANT' for the 
Book ty (Brigham Young's 


ELIZA |Wi2.Ne:! BS 
YOUNG. on an & Co-s Chin Nitkorad, ve. 
$5 to $20 Pree’ ktinson & Go. Portland, Me. 


A MONTH.— Agents wanted. 24 best 
5 selling articles in the world. petro Mich 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit,Mich 

















$ a day at home. ents wanted. Outfit and 
12 terms free. TRUE & CO.. Augusta, Maine. 


50; FINELY PRINTED BRISTOL VISIT- 





—, o ARDS sent post-paid for 25 cts. 
d stamp for samples of te Cards, 

Marble. nowflakes, 1, Damask, 

pal Pa We pave. yy ioo st = es. 4gnts 
. H. FU R & CO., Brockton, 8. 


eet, ae Bavics ment for all. 7-shot nickel- 
lated Revolver. or , aeagees free. Geo. L 
elton & Co., N. Y. Ci 


Cheavest aan in the World, 


Shere ATO an AM, 


—- away. ee uveniles, 
autifully illustrated, at your 
re iy Mammoth th Catalogue, 
free. Send sta 
Lewwat Brothers, 3 1 jeekman 
-. New York Cit 




















A PRACTICAL BUSINESS DESK. 


WOOTON 


WOOTON PATENT 
Cabinet Office Secretary. 


Catalogue and Price List mailed on 
application. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 





DESK CO, 





The most complete and convenient Desk I have ever seen.—Publisher Christian Union. 


_\A. T. Stewart & Co. 


INVITE the ATTENTION of PURCHASERS 
| to the LARGEST, CHEAPEST and MOST 
| ATTRACTIVE STUCK of DRY GOODS 
of ALL the LEADING BRANDS EVER DIS- 

PLAYED IN THIS CITY, consisting 5f 


Foreign and Domestic Dress Goods, 
Silks and Velvets, 
Linens and White Goods, 
Ribbons, Flowers, and 
Millinery Goods, 
Laces, Lace Articles, 
Trimmings, Etc., 
Shawls, Suits, Cloaks, Etc., 
Notions and Small Wares, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Etc,, 


Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
Boys’ and Children’s 
Ready-Made Suits, 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits, 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 


Flannels and Blankets, 
Bleached and Brown 
Domestic Cotton, 
Carpets, Upholstery and 
House-Furnishing Goods. 


Broadway, 4th Av. 9th & 10th Sts 
DR. WARNER’S HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 
Secures HEALTH and CoMFORT of 
body, with GRACE and BEAUTY of 
form. ‘three garments in one. mm 

sroved by all physicians. Agen 
Jante | wo mail,in = 
don cord, $2; Satteen, #1. %. To 
Agents at 25 cts. less. Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or 
short front is desir 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, \.Y.! 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross. Samples 


sent b ail. 
"— J. LEACH, 
S6 Nassau St.. N. ¥ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 





OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgewood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and NO, 122 State Street, Chicago. 





Still Another Reduction. 


Waltham Watches 


At lower prices than ever before. 
OUR REDUCED PRICE-LIST NOW READY. 





We continue to send single Watches by Express 
to any place, no matter how remote, with bill to 
collect on delivery, with privilege to the pur- 
chaser to open the package and examine the 
Watch before paying, and with no obligation to 
take it unless it is perfectly satisfactory. 





Write for the Price-List, which is sent free 
to all. 

te Mention in your letter or Postal Card that 
advertisement was seen in the Christian Union, 
Address 


HOWARD & CO., 


No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





$1, CROQUET 


A good, substantial set of Field Croquet, consist- 
ing of four hardwood bails and mallets, striped and 
oil-finished ; full set of arches, heac and foot posts, 
put upin bag and sent by express on recetpt of one 
dollar. One-third the old price. Richards Manu- 
facturing Co., Ashland Block, Chicago, Il. 


Grand Centennial Organ, 


Main Building, East Callery, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

Our Mr. Kilburn will bein constant atterdance 
during the season of the Exhibition to receive our 
friends and all interested, and to transactany busi- 
ness. 


E. & G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


BOUGHTON’S ADJUSTABLE 


MOSQUITO 


AND FLY SCREEN “'wixnows* 


Price, in wire, #1 to $3; in netting. 30c. to $!, 

This is the cheapest adjustable screen now made. 
It can be had of any house-furnishing or hardware 
store. Agencies: No. 23 Bromfield St., Boston; 131 
Cc hristopher St.. N.Y.; 191 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn. 
J. W. BOUGHTON, Sole Manufacturer, 1118 Mar- 
ket St., Philadelphia. ¢2@ Send stamp for Circular. 














TRUTH! READ!! WRITE!!! 


And learn how to buy an honest, first-class Piano 
without any risk. 


STERLING PIANOS 


Address 


CHAMBERS PIANO FACTORY, 


306 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








EVERY PIANO IN AMERICA SHOULD BE GRACED BY ACOPY.” 





Clothing sold ut retail, ¢ 


BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER 


(New York and Brooklyn,) 
HAS MADE PRICES 
For Men's and Boy’s Clothing for July, 
SO MUCH LESS THAN CAN BE FOUND ELSEWHERE, 
and displays a Stock 
SO MUCH LARCER AND OF SO MUCH BETTER STYLE AND FINISH, 


that the retail warerooms in the two cities are supplying more than half the Ready-made 
’. O. D., in New York or Brooklyn. 


BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER, 


Canal Street and Broadway. 





““ 
LZ 
had 








CRAWFORD HOUSE, White Mountains, N. H., 


AND THE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, N. H., 


Eight Miles apart and under the same management, 
WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF 


By extension of the Railway there is unbroken rail connection with Mount Washington 
Summit, and direct communication with every locality of interest in the White Hills. 


Spacious and Elegant Rooms, Pleasure Boats, Croquet Grounds, 
Bowling and Billiard Halls. 
EXCELLENT BANDS DURING THE eeanen. 


Parties in Boston and vicinity can apply to Wo. C. 
York, to Jas. 8. BARRON & Co., 280 Washington Street. 


A. T. & 0. F. BARRON, Proprietors. 


1876, JUNE tst. 


BRADLEY, 65 Franklin Street. In New 





56 HANOVER 


Centrally Located, 








“AMERICAN” 


STREET, BOSTON. 


Equally concontont? for Business or Pleasure. 


PASSENCER ELEVATOR, Etc. 


t= Particularly Desirable for Families and Summer Tourists. 


$3, $3.50, and $4 per day. 








$o000, 


—IN COLD— 


WAS PAID BY THE 
WOMEN’S CENTENNIAL COMMITTEES 


FOR 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 


entNO CENTENNIAL MARCH 


Now Arranged for Piano by 


THEODORE THOMAS, 


(Played by his Orchestra nightly) 
And Published by 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Price $1, on receipt of which it will be sent by mai} 
For sale by Muric Dealers every-where. 


.PARK HOUSE, 


SUMMIT, N. J., 


WILL OPEN Ist JUNE. at reduced prices; PER- 
FECT DRAINAGE; PURE MOUNTAIN AIR; 
spacious grounds, shaded walks, and kept as a first 
@ assfamily hotel. Applyto J. RIERA. Furnished 
cottages in oc ion or detached from hotel. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS. 
Berkshire House, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Fine mountain air, Fishing, Boating ont ant. 
ing. Fine age in connection. Free anges 
from all trains. (Prices to suit the times.) 
—— inquire of JNO. G ee te et Ty L. M. 


MING. 
8S. J. WARNER, Clerk. 


LAWN SETTEES 


WITH FOLDING TENTS. 


Garden Vases and Tools, 
Lawn Mowers, Hammocks, 
Camp airs, uet, Flower 
Stands, Zero Refrigerators, 


&e., &. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 


G. WEBSTER PECK, 
Manufacturers’ Agent, 

















110 Chambers street, New York. 





BEST HEATERS IN THE WORLD. 


GOLD'S HEATERS. 


“Hygeian,” “Health,” “Tubular” 
and “ Sanitary.” 

For Heating Public and Private Buildings of all 
kinds. Constructed on cnet Principles, and 
operate by New and Improved Methods. cimate, 
Durable and Economical, furnishing a Pure and 

Healthful Atmosphere 
Have Automatic Regulator controlling the Draft. 


Net a Hot Air Furnace, 
Therefore, NO OVERHEATED SURFACE, and No 
BURNT, POISONOUS ATR. 
Net a Steam Heater, 
epeiese, NO OFFENSIVE ODOR, LEAKAGE, NOR 


FREEZIN 
Apparatus in the market aoe furnishes 
ih oniy Heat at the Minimum of Cost 


Send for Descriptive Circulars. 
GOLD’S HEATER CO., 
47 Cliff St., New York City. 
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Silver-Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO,, 


550 Broadway, New York, 
Factories, West Meriden, Conn. 
FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all Fairs where 


exhibited. from World's Fair of 1853 to American 
Institute Fairs of 1873, 1874 and 1875, inclusive. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


29 to 33 Park Place, 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF CHURCH 8T., UP-STAIRS 
NEW YORK, 





Imports and Deals in 


FANCY COODS, 


CHINA, GLASSWARE. PARIAD, Ma JULICA, 
RONZES A ND 
Also, TOYS, LLS. GAMES. ;- 19 Cricket, 
p uet, }—— & &e.., 

And the genuine St. Germain Kleeman’s Stu- 
dent Lamps. Also, Chandeliers, Brackets con- 
aoeteah for these Lam i. A large assortment on 
hand and constant! ing new supplies. Prices 
Moderate. Moderate. WHOL sa LE AND RETAIL. 


DECKER 
—— _ 


PIANOS 


ARE MATCHLESS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 








They are the best made in the country. They 
take the lead of all first-class instruments, being 
unrivalled in beauty of tone and perfection of 


mechanism in every detail. 


SEND FOR a - USTRATED CATALOGUE. 
PRICES REASONABLE—-TERMS EASY 


“A DECIDED ADVANCE. “ta 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress,’ 
of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 

an Legacy Meda!,” of the Franklin Inst tute 
Oct., 1875. 


No other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION.” or any 
other of its characteristic features. 

Correspondence and investigation invitec. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8S. M. CO., 
65S Broadway, New York. 











H, W. JOHNS? PATEN T 
ASDeStOS 
Asbestos 
es iS LZ GS + > 


MATERIALS. 


Asbestos Roofing, for steep or flat Roofs. 
Asbestos Roof Coating, for old Leaky Roots. 
sbestos Cement, for repairing Leaks on Ruvfs. 
Asbestos Root Paint, for Tin Roofs, &c. 
Asbestos Paints—al) colors—for jutside work. 
Asbestos Fire-Proof Coating, for wood work. 
Asbestos Boiler and Steam Pipe Coverings. 
Asbestos Steam Packing, fiat and round, all 
sizes. 
Roofing and Sheathing Felts, Moth-Proot 
Runreet Lining, &c. 
ay for use, xed easily applied. 
a ets, Price-Lists, & 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer. Established 1858. 


Send for 








SUONEVS | Le ay FOUNDRY 


Superior ym 7 ‘aoe ot r~ mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churehes, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Pally Warranted. 

lilustrated Catal 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 1 IO E. Be E. — 1St.,Cia. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 





BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
£2 Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MYER M'r, 
on eELLS ¢ fe) 





an SCHOOL .FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned,low m fully wa: 
gi faites tg oe ee ,sent free. 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St.. Cincinnati. O. 


INEBRIATES 
OPIUM EATERS 


PERMANENTLY AND PAINLESSLY CURED 
by an — pow. combined with the Homao- 
pathic System of Medication, at 


DR. FOOTE’S HOME, 


Stamford, Conn. 
For circulars and further BST erase, address 
GEO. F. FOOTE, M. D 




















